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MILLENNUL  SERIES 

THE  PROPHETIC  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
MILLENNIUM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.  D. 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  coming  millennial  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  one  of  the  greatest  themes  of  divine  revelation. 
In  its  simple  definition,  the  millennium  is  the  reign  of  Christ 
for  one  thousand  years  on  the  earth  following  His  second 
coming.  As  such  it  is  the  consummating  dispensation  of  hu¬ 
man  history  on  earth.  Though  millennial  truth  is  essentially 
eschatological,  it  is  integral  to  the  entire  volume  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  its  proper  imderstanding  is  an  important  essential 
to  theology  as  a  whole.  Millennialism  cannot  therefore  be 
brushed  aside  as  a  dispute  on  the  interpretation  of  Revelation 
20,  but  is  rather  the  product  of  a  system  of  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  established  as  the  positive  teaching  of  both  Testa¬ 
ments.  It  constitutes  a  refutation  of  both  amillennialism  and 
postmillennialism. 

In  discussing  the  great  theme  of  the  kingdom  and  proph¬ 
ecy,  Nathaniel  West  summarized  the  importance  of  millennial 
truth  in  these  words:  "From  first  to  last,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  its  inception,  progress,  conduct,  and  consummation 
in  glory,  is  the  one  theme  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  To 
this  end  were  the  covenants  with  Christ,  Adam,  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Israel,  and  David.  To  this  end  was  the  choice  of  the 
one  national  'Israel,'  the  'choice  forever,'  as  a  prophetic, 
priestly,  kingly  nation,  a  messianic  and  mediatorial  nation, 
the  one  national  'Servant  of  Jehovah,'  and  national  Son  of  God, 
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standing  between  God  and  mankind,  and  bringing  salvation  to 
a  lost  world;  a  people  from  whom  should  come  the  one  per¬ 
sonal  'Israel,'  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  the  one  Mediator 
and  true  Messiah,  Seed  of  the  Woman,  Seed  of  Abraham, 
Seed  of  David,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  in  whom  all  nations 
should  bless  themselves — Jesus  Christ.  Identified  with  Him, 
individually,  and  called  by  His  name,  stands  Israel  collec¬ 
tively,  in  His  whole  Messianic  work  and  kingdom.  Neither 
acts  without  the  other.  The  Pentateuch  prophecies  refer 
chiefly  to  the  people.  The  Messianic  Psalms  emphasize  the 
King,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Priest.  Isaiah  dwells  iq[>on  the 
prophetic  character  of  Israel;  Ezekiel  displays  the  priestly; 
Daniel  reveals  the  kingly;  Zechariah  blends  all  in  one.  Old 
Testament  prophecy  knows  no  other  subjects  of  discourse 
than  these.  Israel.  Messiah,  and  the  nations.  As  to  the 
kingdom,  Israel  had  it,  under  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  out¬ 
ward  form;  the  Gentiles  have  it  under  the  New  Testament  in 
its  inward  form;  in  the  age  to  come,  Jews  and  Gentiles  to¬ 
gether,  shall  have  it,  both  forms  in  one,  one  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  spiritual,  visible  and  glorious,  with  Israel  still 
the  central  people,  the  prelude  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the 
nations  walking  in  its  light  forever"  (Nathaniel  West,  The 
Thousand  Years  in  Both  Testaments,  pp.  4-5). 

Though  premillenarlans  have  been  in  essential  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  central  fact  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  preceding 
the  thousand-year  reign,  a  variety  of  detail  is  found  in  the 
exposition  of  the  millennium  itself.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
prophetic  context  of  the  millennium,  that  sequence  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  which  anticipate  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  His  reign  upon  the  earth.  Much  of  the 
existing  confusion,  however,  is  immediately  dissipated  if  the 
view  is  followed  that  the  rapture  of  the  church  occurs  first 
and  is  followed  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesied  seventieth 
week  of  Israel.  Under  this  interpretation,  a  tremendous 
succession  of  events  unfolds  as  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  If  the  church  is  removed 
before  this  period  of  trouble,  it  becomes  immediately  clear 
that  the  tribulation  is  a  divine  preparation  and  prophetic  sign 
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of  the  approaching  second  coming  of  Christ.  Though  many 
details  of  the  tribulation  have  already  been  discussed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rapture  question,  the  same  area  of  prophetic 
revelation  may  now  be  examined  as  a  prelude  to  the  millen¬ 
nium. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TRIBULATION 

The  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  constantly  warns 
that  there  will  be  a  time  of  trouble  preceding  the  millennial 
kingdom  of  Christ.  This  period  of  trial  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  tribulations  which  characterize  the  experience  of  saints  in 
all  ages.  The  future  period  is  described  as  having  certain 
specific  characteristics  which  have  never  been  fulfilled  and 
cannot  be  fulfilled  until  the  church  is  raptured.  In  general, 
this  future  time  of  trouble  will  concern  three  divisions  of 
humanity:  (1)  The  nation  Israel;  (2)  the  nations  or  the  pagan 
Gentile  world;  (3)  the  elect  saints  who  will  live  in  that  time 
of  trouble.  Divine  dealing  with  each  of  these  three  groups 
diHers  widely. 

Place  ^  Israel  in  the  tribulation.  For  the  nation  Israel 
the  tribulation  will  be  a  time  of  discipline  and  purging  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  millennial  kingdom.  It  stands  in 
contrast  to  all  previous  times  of  trial  and  discipline  and  is 
repeatedly  declared  to  be  unprecedented  in  its  character  and 
severity.  It  is  predicted  that  Israel's  trials  will  bring  spir¬ 
itual  revival  to  a  portion  of  the  nation  and  a  godly  remnant 
will  emerge.  Passages  which  deal  with  the  tribulation  reveal 
that  when  this  hEis  been  realized  the  tribulation  will  close 
with  Israel's  deliverance  accomplished  by  the  return  of 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  Israel  will  then  be  regath¬ 
ered  from  all  over  the  earth,  restored  as  a  nation,  and  given 
a  place  of  honor,  safety,  and  prominence  in  the  millennial 
kingdom. 

Place  ^  Gentiles  in  ^e  tribulation.  For  the  Gentiles, 
the  tribulation  marks  the  close  of  the  extended  period  of  the 
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"times  of  the  Gentiles"  (Luke  21:24),  that  period  marked  by 
Gentile  control  of  Jerusalem  since  600  B. C.  During  the 
tribulation,  frightful  judgments  will  be  poured  out  upon  the 
Gentiles,  resulting  in  utter  destruction  of  their  cities  and 
civilization  and  leading  to  their  complete  doom  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  Christ.  During  the  tribulation,  a  world  govern¬ 
ment  will  come  into  being  headed  by  a  dictator  of  unprece¬ 
dented  evil  and  guilty  of  utter  blasphemy  against  the  true  God. 
For  a  time  he  will  hold  the  entire  world  in  his  power,  a  Sa¬ 
tanic  imitation  of  the  true  reign  of  Christ  in  the  millennial 
kingdom.  His  attempt  to  deify  himself  begins  the  "great 
tribulation"  (Matt.  24:21),  with  its  terrible  persecution  of 
Jew  and  Christian.  The  great  tribulation  is  brought  to  its 
close  by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  destruction  of  the 
world  power  of  Gentiles  as  predicted  by  Daniel  and  many 
prophetic  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  elect  to  the  tribulation.  The  elect  or  the  saved  of 
the  tribulation  period  are  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  turn  to  Christ  for  salvation.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  period  between  the  rapture  and  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  there  is  some  religious  freedom  as  indicated  by  the 
restoration  of  Jewish  sacrifices.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
great  tribulation,  however,  this  freedom  is  abnqptly  ended, 
and  Jewish  sacrifices  cease.  All  who  oppose  the  deification 
and  worship  of  the  world  dictator  are  subject  to  persecution. 
Both  Jew  and  Christian  become  the  objects  of  this  satanic 
oppression,  and  many  are  martyred.  The  elect  are  delivered 
by  the  return  of  Christ  at  the  close  of  the  tribulation  period. 

The  Scriptures  which  present  the  revelation  of  this  com¬ 
ing  tribulation  constantly  reiterate  that  it  will  be  a  time  of 
trouble  without  precedent  to  the  history  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  a  climactic  period,  expressly  designed  by  a  sovereign 
God  to  bring  the  forces  of  evil  to  a  crescendo  before  the  mil¬ 
lennial  reign  of  Christ  which  will  be  characterized  by  peace 
and  righteousness.  The  millennial  kingdom  is  therefore  set 
off  from  preceding  dispensations  by  this  unmistakable  future 
period  of  trial,  which  serves  to  make  evident  that  both  the 
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tribulation  and  the  millennium  which  follows  are  as  yet  un¬ 
fulfilled. 

THE  TRTOULATION  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

The  first  reference  to  the  tribulation  as  such  is  found  in 
Deuteronomy  4:29-30:  "But  from  thence  ye  shall  seek  Jehovah 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  find  him,  when  thou  searchest  after 
him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.  When  thou  art  in 
tribulation^  and  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  in  the 
latter  days  thou  shalt  return  to  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  hearken 
unto  his  voice. "  According  to  this  first  reference,  the  trib¬ 
ulation  is  the  occasion  for  some  in  Israel  turning  to  the  Lord 
and  constitutes  a  divine  preparation  for  the  kingdom  which 
will  follow. 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah  contributes  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Old  Testament  revelations  as  recorded  in  Jeremiah 
30:4-11.  The  coming  tribulation  is  described  as  inducing 
terror  on  the  part  of  those  who  will  be  living  at  that  time. 
The  period  itself  is  described:  "Alas !  for  that  day  is  great, 
so  that  none  is  like  it:  it  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble; 
but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it"  (Jer.  30:7).  The  prophecy 
continues  with  a  prediction  of  the  millennial  scene  when  Jews 
will  no  longer  be  under  the  yoke  of  Gentile  bondage  (v.  8)  and 
instead  will  be  under  the  rule  of  Jehovah  and  David,  their 
Idng  (v.  9).  On  the  basis  of  this  ^orious  prospect,  Israel  is 
encouraged  not  to  fear  but  instead  to  look  forward  to  the  de¬ 
liverance  which  will  come  when  they  return  from  tl^ir  cap¬ 
tivities  and  are  brought  back  to  their  land  to  enjoy  peace  and 
quiet  where  "none  shall  make  him  afraid"  (v.  10). 

This  passage  from  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  makes  clear 
that  this  time  of  trouble  is  distinct  from  any  preceding  trial 
cf  Israel.  It  states  flatly  "that  none  is  like  it"  (v.  7).  It  also 
indicates  that  the  time  of  trouble  will  be  followed  immediate¬ 
ly  not  by  the  eternal  state  but  by  Israel* restored  to  the  land 
and  delivered  from  Gentile  political  domination.  Jeremiah 
therefore  includes  all  the  major  elements  of  the  tribulatloa 
and  sets  it  in  a  millennial  context  as  a  necessary  antecedent 
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to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  important  Old  Testament  predictions 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  is  contained  in 
Daniel  9:27.  If  the  futuristic  interpretation  of  this  passage 
be  accepted,  it  yields  an  important  chronology  for  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  millennium.  The  sixty-nine  "weeks"  of  Daniel 
(9:24-26)  have  demonstrated  by  their  fulfillment  that  the  time 
unit  is  a  year — each  "week"  being  a  period  of  seven  years. 
By  this  token  the  seventieth  week  described  in  Daniel  9:27 
must  also  represent  a  period  of  seven  years.  As  no  such 
period  followed  immediately  the  fulfillment  of  the  sixty-ninth 
week,  the  futuristic  interpretation  of  the  passage  looks  for 
fulfillment  in  the  last  seven  years  preceding  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ  to  establish  His  millennial  kingdom.  The  one 
making  the  covenant  mentioned  in  Daniel  9:27  is  identified 
with  "the  prince  that  shall  come"  of  verse  26  and  is  the  same 
individual  who  becomes  the  dictator  of  the  whole  world  during 
the  tribulation  time.  The  arguments  for  and  against  this  in¬ 
terpretation  have  been  stated  in  an  abundance  of  scholarly 
literature  and  need  not  be  debated  again  here  (cf .  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  The  Coming  Prince,  pp.  51-129;  Robert  Culver, 
Daniel  and  the  Latter  Days,  pp.  135-60;  H.  A.  Ironside, 
Lectures  on  Daniel,  pp.  155-71;  A.  C.  Gaebelein,  Daniel, 
pp.  119-50). 

According  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  the  last  seven  years 
before  the  second  advent  will  begin  with  a  covenant  between 
the  prince  and  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  evidently  a  covenant 
of  protection  and  of  religious  liberty  under  which  Israel  is 
free  to  re-establish  their  ancient  system  of  sacrifices.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seven  years,  the  covenant  is  broken  and  the 
sacrifices  cease.  This  may  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  deify  the  world  ruler  of  that  day  which  would  make 
the  worship  of  Israel  as  well  as  the  true  faith  of  believers  in 
Christ  illegal.  Thus  begins  the  great  tribulation,  the  p<?riod 
of  trial  never  before  experienced  for  all  who  would  worship 
the  true  God.  This  time  of  tribulation  must  run  its  course, 
"even  unto  the  full  end"  (Dan.  9:27),  but  it  is  constantly  re¬ 
iterated  in  Scripture  that  deliverance  will  come  with  the 
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second  advent  of  Christ.  According  to  Daniel's  prophecy, 
this  will  occur  seven  years  after  the  covenant  is  made,  and 
three  and  one  half  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  great  trib¬ 
ulation. 

In  Daniel's  prophecy,  as  in  Jeremiah,  the  period  of 
trouble  is  followed  by  deliverance  and  restoration  of  Israel 
as  a  nation.  According  to  Daniel  12:1,  the  consummation  of 
the  period  of  trouble  in  blessing  is  assured:  "There  shall  be 
a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation 
even  to  that  same  time:  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be 
delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book." 
In  other  portions  of  Daniel,  further  information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  tribulation  and,  thou^  Daniel  does  not  occupy 
himself  pre-eminently  with  the  millennial  kingdom  itself,  it 
is  evident  that  the  consummation  of  the  tribulation  ushers  in 
a  time  of  victory  and  peace.  Details  of  the  tribulation  itself 
are  given  in  Daniel  7:7-8,  19-27;  11:36-45;  12:11-13. 

Not  only  are  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  clear  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  truth  but  confirmation  is  found  in  most  of  the  minor 
prophets  in  which  the  dominant  theme  is  the  future  time  of 
trouble  for  Israel  and  the  ultimate  deliverance  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  Israel  nevertheless.  Important  passages  on  the  theme 
in  the  Minor  Prophets  are  Joel  2:1-11,  28-32;  Zephaniah  1: 
14-18;  Zechariah  13:8 — 14:2.  The  Old  Testament  revelation 
of  the  tribulation  as  a  whole  is  therefore  amazingly  complete 
and  confirms  in  general  the  premillennial  concept  of  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom  to  follow  the  tribulation. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  TRIBULATION 

In  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Christ  a  notable  confirmation 
of  this  Old  Testament  teaching  is  found  .in  the  New  Testament 
as  contained  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  dealing  with  signs  and 
exhortations  relative  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  According 
to  Matthew  24:15-30,  the  specific  details  of  the  tribulation 
are  presented  as  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Matthew 
24: 15  refers  to  the  abomination  of  desolation  of  which  Daniel 
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spoke  (Dan.  9:27;  12:11).  Like  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  Christ 
declares  that  this  coming  time  of  trouble  will  be  unprece> 
dented:  "For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  no,  nor  ever  shall 
be"  (BAatt.  24:21).  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  tribulation 
is  primarily  a  divine  dealing  with  Israel,  but  is  also  the  con¬ 
summation  and  final  display  of  Gentile  world  dominion.  Like 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  Christ  also  teaches  that  the 
second  advent  will  "immediately"  follow  the  tribulation  (Matt. 
24:29-30). 

The  theme  of  divine  revelation  concerning  the  tribulation 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  in  1  Thessa- 
lonlans  5:1-11  under  the  terminology  of  "day  of  the  Lord." 
The  period  is  revealed  to  be  one  in  which  unbelievers  will 
experience  sudden  destruction  as  those  who  walk  in  darkness 
in  contrast  to  "the  children  of  light"  who  will  be  delivered. 
A  particular  comfort  to  the  church  is  the  fact  that  "God  ap¬ 
pointed  us  not  unto  wrath,  but  unto  the  obtaining  of  salvation 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  5:9).  In  2  Thessa- 
lonians  2:1-12,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  trib¬ 
ulation  will  be  dominated  by  "the  man  of  sin"  (v.  3)  "whose 
coming  is  according  to  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders"  (v.  9).  The  tribulation  period 
is  therefore  described  as  that  specific  future  time  when  the 
man  of  sin  will  reign. 

Thou^  other  Scriptures  allude  to  the  period,  the  major 
New  Testament  revelation  is  found  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  Revelation,  chapters  4-19.  Approximately  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  are  used  to  describe  this  time  of  trouble. 
Even  a  casual  reading  of  these  stupendous  events  will  disclose 
a  period  exceeding  in  importance  all  other  periods  in  human 
history  which  can  only  be  explained  as  the  final  throes  of  the 
forces  of  evil  prior  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  Only  by 
following  an  allegorical  or  spiritualized  interpretation  of  the 
tremendous  events  predicted  can  these  great  prophetic  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  robbed  of  their  intended  meaning.  In.  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  however,  as  in  other  passages  dealing  with  the 
tribulation,  the  time  of  trouble  is  revealed  as  temporary  and 
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Israel,  even  thou^  in  great  distress,  will  be  ultimately  de> 
livered.  It  is  made  plain  in  chapter  19  that  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  is  the  cause  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Gentile 
power  in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  occasions  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign  upon  the 
earth. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  previous  discussions,  nowhere 
does  the  church  appear  in  these  tremendous  scenes.  The 
events  of  the  tribulation  have  their  major  significance  as  the 
consummation  of  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  and  a  divine 
preparation  of  the  nation  Israel  for  their  role  of  restoration 
and  blessing  in  the  millennium.  The  tribulation  is  therefore 
a  major  aspect  of  the  prophetic  context  of  the  millennium. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  April-June,  1957,  Number) 
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A  REVIEW  OF  “DISPENSATIONALISM” 
BY  JOHN  WICK  BOWMAN* 


By  Clarence  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  D.D. 

In  evaluating  John  Wick  Bowman's  article  on  dispensa- 
tionalism,  the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  comment  of  a  veter¬ 
an  Jewish  mission  worker.  Said  he,  "Why  Jews  are  just  like 
other  people,  only  more  so.  "  This  article  is  very  much  like 
other  attacks  on  dispensationalism,  only  more  so. 

Bowman's  article  is  probably  the  most  significant  of  an 
increasing  number  of  such  articles  which  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  theological  journals  in  the  United  States.  This 
trend  is  an  admission  of  a  belated  awakening  in  theological 
circles  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
dispensational  viewpoint  among  American  Christians.  Until 
recently  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  as  unimportant, 
or  to  bypass  simply  from  lack  of  acquaintance,  any  serious 
consideration  of  dispensationalism. 

Probably  the  best-stated  remark  on  this  strange  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  foimd  in  an  unpublished  thesis  by  Talmage  Wilson 
on  "The  History  of  Dispensationalism  in  the  United  States," 
which  he  sent  this  writer  and  others  for  comment  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Emphasizing  the  studied  ignorance  of  those  who  should 
but  do  not  know  about,  nor  recognize  the  in4>ortance  of,  dis¬ 
pensationalism  in  the  present  American  scene,  Wilson 
says:  "In  the  United  States,  the  theology  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  blossomed  into  Dispensationalism,  gaining  adher¬ 
ents  from  among  Christians  of  every  sort,  some  so  remote 
from  Brethrenism  as  to  be  shocked  iqpon  learning  the  source 
of  their  doctrines.  This  theology  has  brou^t  into  being  a 
large  body  of  literature,  a  gpreat  number  of  schools,  and 
many  Christian  movements.  Yet  it  is  a  theology  which  is 
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treated  with  studied  ignorance  by  large  sections  of  the  theol¬ 
ogical  world.  A  signal  example  is  the  Twentieth  Century 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  which  devotes  one  col¬ 
umn  to  a  discussion  of  'Dispensationalism, '  while  giving 
seven  columns  to  a  delineation  of  'Sufism'  (an  ascetic - 
mystical  movement  within  the  Islamic  religions).  Under  the 
topic,  'Theology,  Twentieth  Century  Trends  in, '  there  is  no 
mention  of  Dispensationalism. " 

The  larger  part  of  Bowman's  article  is  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  four  things  which  he  considers  to  be  at  once  major 
emphases  and  major  errors  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible 
(henceforth  designated  in  this  review  as  SRB).  They  are:  (1) 
The  Seven  Dispensations;  (2)  The  Eight  Covenants;  (3)  Proph¬ 
ecy  Relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  (4)  what  he 
chooses  to  call  the  SRB  Doctrine  of  the  Apostate  Church,  a 
theme  which  seems  to  irk  him  particularly.  Certainly  sec¬ 
tion  four  is  not  a  major  feature  of  SRB,  but  he  is  correct  in 
assigning  this  place  to  the  first  three  named. 

But  before  proceeding  to  a  rather  full  discussion  of  these 
four  SRB  emphases.  Bowman  devotes  more  than  three  pages 
to  some  introductory  remarks  which  clearly  reveal  the  per¬ 
spective  and  animus  of  the  whole  article.  Because  of  the 
character  and  implications  of  his  introduction,  in  any  review 
of  what  he  says  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  some  of  these 
presiqppositions  and  charges  rather  fully,  with  some  rebuttal, 
before  moving  on  to  the  specific  areas  of  his  evaluation.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  many  helpful  points  of  information  and  foot¬ 
note  documentation  in  his  introduction,  there  are  also  some 
rather  astounding  charges  and  serious  misinformation. 

Bowman's  article  states  that  he  "had  intended  to  dwell 
at  some  length  on  the  genuine  excellencies  to  be  found  in  the 
SRB,  for  there  are  such. "  But  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  in 
his  review  in  preparation  for  his  article,  he  soon  set  aside 
any  such  excellencies  as  pertinent  when  "the  fact  was  so 
overwhelmingly  borne  in  iq^xm  him"  that  the  SRB  "represents 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  heresy  currently  tobe  found 
within  Christian  circles. "  Indeed,  the  major  heading  under 
which  Bowman  writes  is  entitled:  "The  Bible  and  Modem 
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Religions,  n.  Dispensationalism. "  Evidently  he  wishes  to 
imply  that  dispensationalism  is  a  modem  religion,  not  a  va¬ 
riant  Biblical  interpretation. 

There  we  have  it  in  black  and  white.  This  is  Bowman's 
thesis.  His  charge  is  not  that  Scofield's  view  is  hindered  or 
made  less  tenable  by  his  dispensational  approach,  but  that 
dispensationalism  must  be  viewed  as  "perhaps  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  heresy  currently  to  be  found  within  Christian  circles." 
In  keeping  with  this  extremism.  Bowman  begins  his  article 
with  a  descriptive  designation  of  dispensationalism  as  "a 
fantastic  type  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  origi¬ 
nated  toward  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  among  .  .  . 
'the  Plymouth  Brethren'  in  England. " 

He  not  only  accuses  Scofield  of  assuming  "a  certain 
quality  of  infallibility"  in  "his  numerous  dicta  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,"  but  he  goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  Scofield  adopted 
this  "quality  of  infallibility"  with  deliberate  intention,  saying 
it  was  "no  doubt  calculated  to  attract  the  unwary  and  com¬ 
paratively  illiterate  in  biblical  lore,"  though  it  is  "wholly 
unimpressive  to  one  looking  for  genuine  scholarship."  These 
are  hard  words  and  serious  charges. 

Bowman  caps  his  introductory  criticisms  by  advancing 
the  line  of  argument  that  a  little  error  i s  more  dangerous 
than  Hitler's  theory  of  "the  100%  lie. "  It  would  appear  to 
this  writer  that  one  would  have  to  read  the  history  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  1935  to  1945  with  a  rather  strange  slant  in  order 
to  brush  off  the  deadly  result  of  Hitler  propaganda  so  casually. 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  make  this  amazing  statement:  "To 
say  that  there  is  much  true  Christian  teaching  in  the  Scofield 
Bible  is  merely  what  may  be  as  truly  said  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  of  Christian  Science,  and  of  Mormonism.  But  this 
does  not  help  us  much.  For  it  is  the  relatively  small  [italics 
not  in  original]  area  of  disagreement  or  of  defection  from 
Christian  teaching  which  in  the  end  colors  these  systems  and 
gives  them  distinctive  character. " 

There  are  two  things  radically  wrong  with  a  statement 
like  that.  First,  there  is  the  thesis  that  the  three  heretical 
systems  he  names  as  examples  are  off  in  only  a  "relatively 
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small  area"  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  reviewer  must  re¬ 
pudiate  any  such  suggestion,  because  each  of  the  three  is 
heavily  errant  in  many  major  Christian  doctrines. 

For  instance,  Rome's  system  of  human  tradition  under¬ 
cuts  and  checkmates  every  major  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Mormonism's  materialization  of  God,  and  Christian 
Science's  negation  of  all  reality  in  relation  to  sin,  disease, 
death,  judgment,  Christ's  humanity,  and  His  death  and  res¬ 
urrection,  mark  these  systems  as  being  in  error  in  a  vast 
area  of  Christian  teaching. 

Second,  this  writer  was  shocked  by  Bownuti's  equating 
of  such  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  faith  as  Scofield  was  with 
these  three  sample  heresies,  even  if  only  by  analogy.  Surely 
this  is  "a  private  interpretation"  and  an  unfortunate  piece  of 
writing.  Bowman  will  c«  rtainly  regret  its  unrealism. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  all  over  the 
world  Scofield's  name  and  reference  Bible  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  looked  iqpon  by  Christians  of  all  persuasions  as  hallmarks 
of  devout  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  this  very  factor  constitutes  the 
chief  criticism  of  the  liberal  camp  against  SHB.  And,  as 
Talmage  Wilson  frankly  admits  in  his  criticism  of  dispensa- 
tionalism  in  general  and  the  SRB  in  particular:  "The  adher¬ 
ents  of  this  theology  have  constituted,  if  not  the  backbone,  at 
least  much  of  the  bony  structure  of  oonservatisili  for  the  past 
fifty  years. " 

Bowman's  charge  of  heresy  is  impossible  of  proof  and 
unfortunate  of  origin.  Now,  certainly  it  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  any  Christian  gentleman  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  any  published  viewpoint  and  state  his  reasons  why.  But 
remarks  like  these  are  a  far  cry  from  anything  of  tbat  nature 
and  are  neither  scholarly  nor  gentlemanly.  The  writer  says 
this  because  these  words  are  not  said  by  an  ill-informed 
little  preacher  living  in  obscure  Peckerwood  Creek  or  Horse- 
hollow  Junction,  but  by  an  obviously  well -trained  scholar  who 
is  a  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  and  who  classifies 
himself  as  "one  looking  for  genuine  scholarship."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  scholar  of  Bowman's  ability  should  allow  his 
animadversion  for  dlspensatlonalism  to  lead  him  to  such 
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unscholarly  statements. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  wise  to  summarize  Bowman's 
main  contentions  as  presented  in  his  introductory  pages.  He 
starts  out  by  blithely  equating  dispensatlonalism  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethrenism.  He  argues  that  premlllennialism  has 
been  with  us  from  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  era  (al¬ 
though  he  attributes  it  to  "the  apocalyptic  literature 
prevalent  among  both  Jews  and  Christians"),  but  that  dispen- 
sationalism  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention  of  the  said 
Plymouth  Brethren.  He  recognizes  that  there  are  many  dis- 
pensational  writers  and  that  they  say  some  things  differently. 
He  therefore  limits  himself  to  the  SRB  because  of  its  wide 
influence  and  acceptance.  It  is  at  that  point  that  he  makes 
his  uncomplimentary  remarks  anent  Scofield's  lack  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  makes  his  charge  of  "heresy. "  He  then  climaxes 
his  censure  of  SRB  by  this  omnibus  statement:  "The  Dispen- 
sationalism  of  the  SRB  is  rather  a  type  of  teaching  which, 
because  of  its  typological,  literalistic,  racial,  materialistic, 
apostasy-  and  heresy-hunting  features,  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  type  of  Pharisaism  that  opposed  our  Lord  and  the  Juda- 
izing  branch  of  the  early  church  that  hounded  Paul  across  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  differences  in  detail, 
but  the  spirit  is  the  same. " 

Of  course,  the  issue  is — after  all  is  said  and  done — 
"What  saith  the  Scripture?"  And  we  shall  return  to  that 
question.  But  Bowman's  earlier  remarks  require  some  prior 
discussion.  We  turn  then  to  his  first  section. 

INTRODUCTORY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  presuppositions  upon  which  these  introductory  con¬ 
siderations  are  based  are  unwarranted.  To  be  specific: 
First,  it  is  unfair  and  unscholarly  to  seek  to  prejudice  a 
viewpoint  by  pointing  to  a  seg^nt  of  the  Christian  church 
with  which  it  may  have  had  some  association  and  argue  that 
because  there  may  have  been  some  area  of  difficulty  in  their 
historical  experience  the  viewpoint  under  consideration  must 
therefore  be  discounted.  One  wonders  just  what  section  of 
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the  Christian  church  has  not  had  difficulty  from  division  and 
friction  within.  It  is  most  unrealistic  to  imply  that  this  is  a 
Pljrmoudi  Brethren  exclusive. 

However,  even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  been  specialists  in  divisiveness,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  their  set-up  there  is  no  overall  organi¬ 
zation  or  denomination  to  which  a  local  assembly  is  answer- 
able  or  feels  responsible,  as  is  the  case  with  Lutherans  or 
Presbyterians  or  Methodists.  Each  assembly  is  to  a  large 
extent  free  to  determine  with  what  other  assemblies  it  will 
fellowship. 

The  United  States  census  lists  ^nly  six  gp:t>ups  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren,  two  major  ones.  This  will  be  found  to  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  any  of  the  denominations  taken  at 
random.  Most  of  these  have  far  more  than  six  groups,  in 
spite  of  the  binding  quality  of  denominational  attachment. 
And  within  the  groiq)s  themselves  there  has  been  friction. 
But  friction  or  lack  of  friction  would  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  position. 

Second,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  siqjpose  that 
dispensationalism  was  invented  by  Darby  and  his  associates. 
While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  some  of  these  men,  unusually 
prolific  as  writers  and  tireless  as  itinerant  speakers,  did  a 
great  deal  to  develop  interest  in  and  study  of  the  viewpoint, 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  development 
of  the  viewpoint  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  by  non- 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

Third,  it  is  not  admitted  that  chiliasm  can  be  divorced 
from  dispensationalism.  The  fact  that  no  church  father  came 
up  with  a  specific  series  of  seven  eras  proves  nothing  except 
that  none  did.  But  the  millennial  hope,  undeniably  prominent 
in  the  early  church  centuries,  is  based  upon  a  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  covenants  of  God  with  Abraham,  affecting  a  land 
and  a  seed,  and  with  David,  affecting  a  kingly  house  in  perpe¬ 
tuity.  These  are  at  once  the  core  principles  of  interpretation 
for  both  premillennialism  and  dispensationalism. 

This  writer  submits  that  the  dispensational  viewpoint  is 
inherent  in  the  facts  of  the  Bible's  sequence  of  events.  The 
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line  of  reasoning  goes  like  this:  If  the  fall  of  man  be  accepted 
as  a  Biblical  fact,  all  Bible  believers  of  whatever  theological 
bracket  recognize  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  state  of  man  before  and  after  that  horrendous  event. 
Again,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  labor  the  distinction  between  the  condition  of 
things  before  the  cross  and  what  obtained  after  the  cross. 
Some  insist  upon  a  more  severe  transition  dian  others,  but 
the  old  and  the  new  are  not  to  be  confused  without  disastrous 
interpretational  results.  Further,  all  chiliasts  believe 
another  tremendous  transition  will  take  place  at  the  return 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  at  least 
five  different  periods  with  their  distinctiveness:  (1)  BAan  in  a 
period  prior  to  the  fall;  (2)  man  as  fallen;  (3)  man  under  the 
old  covenant,  i.  e. ,  precross;  (4)  man  since  the  historic  fact 
of  Christ's  cross  and  resurrection;  (5)  redeemed  man  as 
ruling  with  Christ  over  a  changed  earth.  It  is  relatively  im- 
important  what  these  periods  are  named.  It  is  relatively 
unimportant  if  one  comes  up  with  exactly  seven.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  dispensationalism  is  sustained  by  a  multiple-age 
dealing  of  God  with  man  in  His  progressive  self-revelation. 
Men  of  the  early  church  believed  and  wrote  about  these  vari¬ 
ous  eras.  They  spoke  of  various  ages.  That  none  of  them 
codified  these  ages  specifically  as  dispensatlonalists  do  to¬ 
day  does  not  deny  that  they  could  have  been  so  codified.  It  is 
simply  not  true  that  there  are  only  two  covenants  and  thus 
two  ages. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  Augustine  was  not  committed 
to  the  same  pattern  as  premillennial  dispensationalists  today, 
the  following  quotations  from  him  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  contention  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  men  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity  were  definitely  convinced  that 
God  has  dealt  with  men  in  a  series  of  successive  ages.  Note 
the  italicized  words  especially:  "The  divine  institution  of 
sacrifice  was  suitable  in  the  former  dispensation  but  is  not 
suitable  now.  For  the  change  suitable  to  the  present  age  has 
been  enjoined  by  God,  who  knows  infinitely  better  than  man 
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what  Is  fitting  for  every  agOi  and  who  is,  whether  He  give  or 
add,  abolish  or  curtail.  Increase  or  dlmij^sh,  the  unchange¬ 
able  Governor  as  He  Is  the  unchangeable  Creator  of  mutable 
things,  ordering  all  events  in  His  providence  until  the  beauty 
of  the  completed  course  of  time,  the  component  parts  of  which 
are  the  dispensations  adapted  to  each  successive  age,  shall 
be  finished,  like  the  grand  melody  of  some  ineffably  wise 
master  of  song,  and  those  pass  into  the  eternal  contemplation 
of  God  who  here,  thou{^  it  is  a  time  of  faith,  not  of  slg^t, 
are  acceptably  worshipping  Him.  ...  If  it  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  that  that  which  was  for  one  age  rightly  ordained  may 
be  to  another  age  rl^tly  changed — the  alteration  indicating  a 
change  to  tte  work,  not  to  toe  plan.  ^  Him  who  makes  the 
change,  toe  plan  being  framed  by  His  reasoning  faculty,  to 
which,  unconditioned  by  succession  in  time,  those  things  are 
simultaneously  present  which  cannot  be  actually  done  at  the 
same  time  because  the  ages  succeed  each  other”  (Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers.  First  Series,  I,  482). 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  a  number  of  Scripture  doctrines 
did  not  reach  full  development  until  after  the  Reformation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  bibliology,  ecclesiology,  pneuma- 
tology,  eschatology,  and  a  great  many  aspects  of  soteriology. 
There  has  been  growth  here.  This  growth  does  not  argue 
that  men  did  not  believe  these  things  before,  or  at  least  the 
great  principles.  The  refinement  of  them  has  oome  with 
study.  Why  should  not  this  have  been  the  case  with  toe  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  development  of  God's  purpose  with  man,  culmi¬ 
nating  to  the  kingdom  reign  of  Christ? 

Not  only  is  it  evident  that  the  multiple-age  toesis  had  its 
roots  deep  to  the  past,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  there 
were  well -developed  multiple-age  systems  being  projected  to 
the  postreformation,  pre-Darby  period.  Arnold  Ehlert  cites 
fifteen  lists  of  more  or  less  extensiveness  taken  from  writers 
to  toe  two  hundred  years  prior  to  Darby,  i.e. ,  1625-1825 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra.  101:447-60,  October-December,  1944). 
Three  of  the  most  interesttog  of  these  wereproduced  by  John 
Edwards  (1639-1716),  Isaac  Watts,  the  noted  hymn  writer 
(1674-1748),  and  Pierre  Poiret,  a  French  writer  (1646-1719). 
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Poiret  uses  the  term  oeconomy,  a  very  good  translation  of 
the  word  our  English  version  usually  renders  dispensation  or 
stewardship.  In  his  great  work,  L*OEconomie  Divine  (Am¬ 
sterdam,  1678),  he  designates  his  six  volumes:  I,  The  Oecon¬ 
omy  of  the  Creation;  n,  The  Oeconomy  of  Sin;  m.  The 
Oeconomy  of  the  Restoration  before  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  IV,  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Restoration  after  the  Incar¬ 
nation  of  Jesus  Christ;  V,  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Co-operation 
of  Man,  with  the  Operation  of  God;  VI,  The  Oeconomy  of 
Universal  Providence. 

Poiret's  dispensational  scheme  does  not  articulate  with 
his  six  volume  titles.  He  is  very  precise  that  the  seventh 
dispensation  is  the  millennium.  The  sixth  would  seem  to  be 
the  latter  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  fifth  the 
earlier  part  of  it.  His  outline  is  as  follows:  (1)  Infancy,  to 
the  deluge;  (2)  Childhood,  to  Moses;  (3)  Adolescence,  to  the 
prophets,  or  about  Solomon's  time;  (4)  Youth,  to  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  Christ;  (5) ‘Manhood,  "some  time  after  that"; 
(6)  Old  Age,  "the  time  of  his  (man's)  Decay";  (7)  Renovation 
of  all  Things.  Poiret  explains:  "Tho' I  do  not  pretend  pre¬ 
cisely  to  determine  the  Number  nor  Duration  of  these  Peri¬ 
ods,  it  is  obvious  however  unto  all,  that  the  World  hath  really 
passed  thro'  Periods  of  this  Nature. " 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Darl^,  but  one  rarely  sees 
any  list  of  his  dispensational  scheme.  As  one  reads  some  of 
Darby's  critics,  one  sometimes  wonders  if  the  writer  has 
ever  read  Darby  carefully,  or  anything  more  than  snatches. 
Since  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  Scofield  is  the  disciple  if 
not  the  apostle  of  Darby,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sco¬ 
field's  scheme  is  by  no  means  identical  with  Darby's.  Here 
is  Darby's  compared  and  contrasted  with  Scofields: 

1.  Darby  does  not  have  an  age  of  innocence  or  con¬ 
science  as  does  Scofield.  He  says:  "The  paradisaical  state 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  dispensation  in  this  sense  [i.  e. , 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  restoration  of  a  dispensation], 
but  as  regards  the  universal  failure  of  man,  it  is  a  most 
inqwrtant  instance. "  Scofield  labors  two  dispensations  in  an 
area  where  Darby  lists  none. 
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2.  Noah.  Scofield  calls  it  human  government. 

3.  Abraham.  Scofield  calls  it  promise. 

4.  Israel.  Scofield  calls  this  law,  with  no  subdivisions. 
Darby  has  three  divisions:  (a)  under  the  law;  (b)  under  the 
priesthood;  (c)  under  the  kings. 

5.  Gentiles.  Scofield  has  no  such  dispensation  Inserted 
between  law  and  grace. 

6.  The  Spirit.  Scofield  calls  this  grace. 

7.  Although  Darby  plainly  believes  in  a  millennial  reign 
of  Christ,  he  conceives  of  it  as  being  brought  in  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  ages  of  time,  and  not  properly  a  dispensation. 
Scofield  calls  this  the  dispensation  of  the  kingdom  or  fullness 
of  times. 

These  distinctions  are  significant  as  proving  independent 
thinking.  There  is  really  more  similarity  between  Poiret 
and  Scofield  than  between  Darby  and  Scofield.  Scofield  was 
acquainted  with  Darby's  writings,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  knew  of  Poiret's.  If  one  purposes  to  prove  that  Sco¬ 
field  merely  copied,  it  should  have  been  Poiret  rather  than 
Darby.  But  it  is  far  more  logical  to  conclude  that  Scofield 
arrived  at  his  scheme  by  a  study  of  Scripture  for  himself 
rather  than  a  study  of  Darby,  Poiret,  or  anyone  else.  Yet 
cme  cannot  talk  with  an  opponent  of  dispensatlonalism  three 
minutes,  or  read  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  an  article  criti¬ 
cizing  dispensatlonalism,  without  being  faced  with  the  flat 
charge  that  the  source  of  all  infection  was  Darby,  and  that 
all  sorts  of  characters  such  as  Brookes,  West,  Needham, 
Gordon,  Erdman,  Cameron,  Frost,  Moorehead,  Newton,  as 
weU  as  Scofield,  picked  up  the  virus  from  contact  with  Darby. 
A  recent  book  (George  E.  Ladd,  The  Blessed  Hope),  how¬ 
ever,  makes  much  of  the  good  news  that  Erdman,  Cameron, 
Newton,  and  others  found  an  antitoxin  in  time  to  save  them 
from  this  horrible  contamination. 

This  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  prominence  of  Dar¬ 
by  should  be  confused  with  the  dominance  of  Darby,  and  he 
believes  the  facts  cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  ade¬ 
quate  proof  that  dispensatlonalism  was  not  invented  approxi¬ 
mately  125  years  ago  by  Darby.  Dispensattonalism  had  its 
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roots  in  the  very  theses  of  early  church  chiliasm;  the  concept 
of  multiple  ages  was  often  expressed  by  the  fathers.  After 
the  reformation  controversy  over  soterlology  was  settled, 
men  again  began  thinking  and  writing  about  the  purpose  of 
God  in  the  world,  and  some  of  them  suggested  six-  and 
seven-division  systems  long  before  Darby.  That  there  has 
been  refinement  of  these  views  and  the  growth  of  an  extensive 
literature  in  comparatively  recent  times  is  conceded.  But  it 
is  not  conceded  that  dispensationalism  is  a  modem  invention 
and  perversion. 

One  further  line  of  thought  must  be  dealt  with  before 
leaving  Bowman's  introduction.  It  is  the  paragraph  which 
deplores  Scofield's  notes  as  "dicta"  delivered  with  "a  certain 
quality  of  infallibility."  One  can  realize  how  some  of  the 
points  cited  would  be  deplored  by  Bowman,  since  they  are 
integral  parts  of  the  pattern  of  interpretation  which  Bowman 
rejects,  as,  e.g. ,  the  weeks  of  Daniel  9,  the  meaning  of 
leaven  in  Matthew  13,  prophetic  themes  based  iqpon  the  future 
conversion  of  God's  Israel,  the  conversion  of  a  vast  host  of 
Gentiles,  and  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ  in  righteousness  and 
peace.  Would  Bowman  have  Scofield  give  his  (Bowman's) 
viewpoint  or  his  own?  If  Bowman  were  producing  a  refer¬ 
ence  Bible,  would  he  spend  his  time  giving  his  opponent's 
viewpoint  or  his  own?  And,  if  convinced  of  his  own  view¬ 
point,  would  he  deal  with  such  questions  by  constantly  insert¬ 
ing  a  "perhaps"  or  by  closing  his  sentences  with  a  question 
mark?  Would  he  not  confidently  state  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  correct  interpretation?  In  the  article  before  us  Bowman 
states  his  viewpoint  again  and  again  with  considerable  blunt¬ 
ness  and  dogmatism.  This  he  considers  necessary  to  convey 
the  assurance  with  which  he  holds  his  viewpoint.  Does  he 
deny  to  Scofield  the  very  right  which  he  takes  to  himself  ? 

Further,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  dig  iq)  the  long-buried 
issue  of  SRB  chronology  and  especially  the  4004  B.  C.  date. 
The  inclusion  of  this  date  at  the  top  of  the  center  column  op¬ 
posite  Genesis  1: 1  is  obviously  a  blimder  of  printing  format 
and  not  Dr.  Scofield's  view.  He  plainly  says  in  note  2  on 
page  3  in  commenting  on  Genesis  1:1  that  this  "first  creative 
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act,"  i.  e.,  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  "refers 
to  the  dateless  past"  (italics  not  in  original).  In  the  light  of 
this  plain  statement,  it  is  demonstrably  untrue  that  Scofield 
believed  the  creation  of  the  world  took  place  in  4004  B.  C. 

The  first  edition  of  SRB  was  issued  in  1909.  It  was  well 
received,  but  it  was  apparent  that  the  average  reader  wanted 
more  help.  One  thing  he  wanted  was  more  help  on  dates  of 
Bible  events.  This  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  dates  in  the  1917 
revision  of  SRB,  at  the  express  request  of  Oxford  Press. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  much  of  a  Bible  student  to  know 
that  chronology  is  an  area  of  real  disagreement  and  difficul¬ 
ty.  If  Bowman  had  issued  a  reference  Bible  in  1909  or  1917, 
one  wonders  what  system  of  chronology  he  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  Was  or  is  there  any  system  which  all  would  receive 
as  adequate?  Monday  morning  quarterbacking  is  a  rather 
sure  way  to  play  a  good  game.  We  can  easily  see  from  our 
vantage  point  that  it  might  have  been  wise  to  omit  all  dates 
earlier  than,  say,  2500  B.C.  One  can  well  imagine  Scofield 
blinking  when  he  saw  4004  B.  C.  in  the  center  column  opposite 
Genesis  1:1,  but  he  certainly  had  the  right  to  feel  that  a 
reader  would  read  the  footnotes  on  the  first  page  before  he 
jumped  to  conclusions.  This  was  the  way  the  uniform  format 
turned  out.  He  plainly  said  the  world  was  created  in  the 
dateless  past.  Surely  the  reader  would  understand  that  this 
wasUssher's  date  for  the  creation  of  man,  and  not  Scofield's. 

Of  the  available  systems  of  Bible  chronology  at  that  time, 
certainly  Ussher's  was  as  respectable  and  time -honored  as 
any.  Scctfield  did  not  propose  to  set  himself  up  as  a  master 
of  chronology  and  arbitrarily  list  dates.  He  simply  chose  a 
well -received  veteran  system,  and  faithfully  listed  its  dates 
throughout.  If  a  person  feels  that  he  has  a  better  date  than 
Ussher,  he  is  welcome  to  substitute  it.  Scofield  would  not 
forbid  him.  Butin  his  best  Judgment  he  listed  Ussher's 
dates.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  what  system  of 
Bible  chronology  would  Bowman  have  listed?  Could  he  guar¬ 
antee  that  there  would  not  have  been  a  serious  disagreement 
on  the  part  of  some  readers,  as  he  disagrees  with  Ussher? 
In  spite  of  the  flood  of  information  on  the  ancient  past  which 
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has  come  since  1909,  this  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  any 
universally  received  chronology. 

lliese  comments  certainly  do  not  cover  every  thou^^t 
brought  iqpor  inq>lied  by  Bowman's  introduction,  but  they  are 
all  the  writer  can  afford  to  include,  since  proper  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  four  major  criticisms  propounded  in  the 
later  pages  of  his  article. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April -Jime,  1957,  Number) 

Editor's  note.  Interpretation  is  published  quarterly  by 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 
The  April-Jime,  1957,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVCXIRD  will  continue  his  series  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  millennium  with  a  second  article  on  "The 
Prophetic  Context  of  the  Millennium"  as  it  relates  to  the 
second  coming  itself. 

CLARENCE  E.  MASON,  JR. ,  will  complete  his  review  of 
John  Wick  Bowman's  attack  on  dispensationalism. 

KENNETH  L.  PIKE  begins  his  series  on  "Language  and 
Ufe,"  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship 
for  1956  at  Dallas  Seminary.  His  first  article:  "A 
Stereoscopic  Window  on  the  World. " 

MERRILL  F.  UNGER  will  discuss  "Old  Testament  Portraits 
of  Satan. " 

JOSEPH  P.  FREE  will  complete  his  series  on  "Archeology 
and  Btt)lical  (Mtiolsm. " 

GORDON  H.  CLARK  will  discuss  the  problem  of  epistemology 
in  an  article,  "The  Bible  as  Truth. " 

CHARLES  C.  RYRIE  will  argue  for  "The  Necessity  of  Dis- 
pensationalism. " 


Department  of 

Semitics  and  Old  Testament 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  HIGHER  CRITICISM 
By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph.D. 

In  earlier  years  certain  liberals  set  aside  the  full  validity 
of  the  Bible  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  historically  inaccurate, 
and  that  it  contained  legendary  and  even  mythological  mate¬ 
rial. 

As  we  have  seen,  archeological  discoveries  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  validity  and  trustworthiness  of  one  passage  after  another 
which  in  earlier  years  was  set  aside  as  historically  invalid. 
Of  real  significance  has  been  the  archeological  evidence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  patriarchal  period,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  period 
of  the  monarchy  with  the  evidence  concerning  Tlglath-Pileser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  numerous  other  kings,  and  finally 
the  period  of  the  captivity  and  the  restoration,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  discoveries  relating  to  the  Ume  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  force  at  the  archeological  dis¬ 
coveries  has  oome  from  many  quarters.  Albright  has  pointed 
out  that  '*archaeological  and  inscriptional  data  have>  estab¬ 
lished  the  historicity  of  innumerable  passages  and  statements 
of  the  Old  Testament"  (W.  F.  Albright,  "Archeology  Con¬ 
fronts  Biblical  Criticism, "  The  American  Scholar.  7:2: 181, 
Spring,  1938). 

Professor  Raymond  A.  Bowman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  acknowledged  the  significance  of  archeological 
evidence  as  a  check  on  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  narrative 
and  on  critical  hypotheses.  In  this  connection,  he  has  stated: 
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"The  confirmation  of  the  biblical  narrative  at  most  points 
has  led  to  a  new  respect  for  biblical  tradition  and  a  more 
conservative  conception  of  biblical  history"  ("Old  Testament 
Research  between  the  Great  Wars, "  The  Study  of  Bible 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  p.  30), 

Although  Millar  Burrows  of  Yale  holds  to  the  liberal 
view,  he  directly  acknowledges  the  force  of  archeology  in 
confirming  the  Bible.  Burrows  states:  "The  Bible  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  archaeological  evidence  again  and  again.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  results  of  excavation 
have  increased  the  respect  of  scholars  for  the  Bible  as  a 
collection  of  historical  documents.  The  confirmation  is  both 
general  and  specific.  The  fact  that  the  record  can  be  so  often 
explained  or  illustrated  by  archaeological  data  shows  that  it 
fits  into  the  framework  of  history  as  only  a  genuine  product 
of  ancient  life  could  do.  In  addition  to  this  general  authenti¬ 
cation,  however,  we  find  the  record  verified  repeatedly  at 
specific  points.  Names  of  places  and  persons  turn  up  at  the 
right  places  and  in  the  right  periods"  (Millar  Burrows,  "How 
Archaeology  Helps  the  Student  of  the  Bible, "  Workers  with 
Youth,  April,  1948,  publication  of  General  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Church,  p.  6). 

In  all,  there  has  been  quite  a  general  acknowledgment 
that  archeology  does  confirm  the  factual  and  historical  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible  at  point  after  point.  This  in  itself  is  a  most 
significant  contribution,  for  the  Bible  has  often  been  set 
aside  as  the  Word  of  God  Just  on  the  grounds  that  a  book  con¬ 
taining  contradictions,  errors,  and  historical  mistakes  could 
not  commend  itself  as  the  Word  of  God  in  a  unique  sense. 

DOES  ARCHEOLOGY  AFFECT  HIGHER  CRITICISM? 

In  the  realm  of  higher  criticism,  however,  many  have 
maintained  that  archeology  just  does  not  affect  such  matters 
as  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  integrity  of  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible.  Hl^ier  oriticism,  according^  to  certain 
advocates  of  rational  hl^ier  ciitioism,  has  remained  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  the  implications  of  archeology. 
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This  view  is  reflected  in  the  introduction  to  Stephen  L. 
Caiger's  book,  Bible  and  Spade,  written  by  A.  W.  F.  Blunt, 
Bishop  of  Bradford.  The  Bishop  says:  "It  is  unfortunate  that 
...  we  have  been  treated  to  such  statements  as  that  'ar¬ 
chaeology  has  disproved  the  higher  criticism.'"  Caiger  him¬ 
self,  dealing  with  the  question  of  whether  the  Pentateuch  is 
Mosaic  or  not,  says  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  literary  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  "so  far  no  discoveries  of  archaeology  have  ma¬ 
terially  affected  the  conclusions  of  the  higher  critics  in  this 
department"  (p.  82). 

In  The  Haverford  Symposium  on  Archaeology  and  the 
Bible.  George  A.  Barton  pointed  out  several  years  ago  that 
archeology  has  furnished  us  with  "abundant  material  for  the 
reconstruction  of  knowledge  of  ancient  oriental  life"  (p.  47), 
but  he  insists  that  the  work  of  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen 
laid  the  foundations  of  Pentateuchal  analysis  on  firm  founda- 
ticms,  and  that  "the  investigations  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  accordingly  established  more  firmly  belief  in  the  once 
separate  existence  of  the  great  documents,  J.  D,  and  P"  (p. 
48). 

On  the  other  hand,  an  incisive  demonstration  of  the  way 
in  which  archeology  has  affected  higher  criticism  has  been 
set  forth  by  A.  T.  Olmstead,  W.  F.  Albright,  azid  others. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  evidence  itself  which  is  most  significant, 
but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  its  significance  has  been 
pointed  out  by  those  who  do  not  claim  to  be  conservative  the¬ 
ologically.  In  the  "In  Memoriam"  article  on  Melvin  Grove 
Kyle,  Albright  has  stated  that  his  viewpoint  is  "neither  con¬ 
servative  nor  radical  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  terms"  (Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research.  No.  51, 
September,  1933,  pp.  5-6;  cf.  J.  P.  Free,  Archaeology  and 
Bible  History,  p.  133). 

In  an  article  titled  "History,  Ancient  World,  and  the 
Bible"  (Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies.  2:1:1-34,  January, 
1943)  A.  T.  Olmstead  described  the  development  of  the  Qraf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen  theory,  and  then  stated:  "While  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Higher  Critics  spun  out  their  increasingly  minute 
dissections,  and  more  and  more  took  an  agnostic  attitude 
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toward  the  recorded  facts,  this  attitude  was  sharply  chal¬ 
lenged  by  exciting  discoveries  in  the  Near  East"  (p.  13). 
Then  Olmstead  told  of  the  many  confirmations  of  the  Bible  in 
the  discoveries  relating  to  Shishak,  Sennacherib,  Sargon, 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  many  others.  Then  Olmstead  added, 
"For  a  time.  Biblical  critics  ignored  these  epoch-making 
discoveries"  (p.  14). 

In  an  article  titled  "Archaeology  Confronts  Biblical  Crit¬ 
icism, "  W.  F.  Albright  has  listed  five  conclusions  of  the 
standard  hi^er  critical  school  and  has  shown  the  bearing  of 
archeology  on  these  conclusions  (op.  cit. ,  p.  178).  The  five 
conclusions  as  listed  by  Albright  are  as  follows:  (1)  Biblical 
literature  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  methods  of  analysis 
as  are  applied  to  other  literatures;  (2)  The  religious  institu¬ 
tions  of  Israel  went  through  three  Hegelian  stages  of  evolution 
(preprophetic,  prophetic,  and  legal);  (3)  Israelite  mono¬ 
theism  did  not  go  back  to  Moses,  but  became  clearly  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  ei^th  century  and  fully  developed  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C. ;  (4)  The  first  six  or  more  books  of  the  Bible 
are  a  compilation  c£  four  main  documents  written  between 
900  and  450  B.C.;  (5)  The  poetry  of  the  Bible  (nonprophetic — 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  etc.)  is  almost  entirely postexilic, 
i.  e. ,  after  the  captivity  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

Albright  concludes  that  archeology  has  vitally  affected 
three  of  these  five  conclusions  of  the  higher  critical  school 
as  follows:  (2)  The  theory  that  the  religious  institutions  of 
Israel  went  throufi^  three  Hegelian  stages  d  evolution  has 
been  shown  by  archeology  to  be  an  artificial  system.  Ar¬ 
cheology  has  shown,  rather,  that  the  prog^ss  of  arts  and 
crafts,  of  ideas  and  institutions  has  been  far  more  irregular 
than  formerly  realized.  Albright  concludes  that  "in  the  light 
of  the  ancient  Orient,  nothing  seems  more  artificial  and  con¬ 
trary  to  analogy  than  the  postulated  evolution  of  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligion  within  the  limits  of  time  and  circumstance  allowed  by 
the  school  Wellhausen"  (p.  182). 

(3)  The  view  that  Israelite  monotheism  did  not  go  back 
to  the  dRys  of  Moses  fails  to  be  supported  by  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  discoveries  which  show  monotheism  appears  in  Egjnpt  and 
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Babylonia  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C. ,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  closest  approach  to  monotheism  is  found  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Biinor  (p.  186). 

(5)  The  view  that  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  late  is  not 
sustained.  Much  Biblical  poetry  is  shown  by  internal  evi¬ 
dence  and  archeological  literary  parallels  to  fit  in  the  early 
period  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.  rather  than  after  the  sixth 
century.  Though  he  does  not  give  the  evidence  in  this  article, 
Albright  shows  elsewhere  that  Psalms  18  ,  29  ,  45  and  espe¬ 
cially  68  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century  B. C. 
(Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  129). 

Albright  indicates  that  he  still  accepts  point  1,  that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  analyzed  as  other  literatures,  and  point  4,  that 
the  first  books  of  the  Bible  are  made  up  of  four  main  docu¬ 
ments,  written  between  900  and  450  B.C.  (ibid.). 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  that 
archeological  evidence  affects  even  the  two  aspects  of  higher 
criticism  which  Albrl^t  still  accepts,  namely,  that  die  Bible 
is  to  be  analyzed  as  other  literature,  and  that  the  first  six  or 
more  books  of  the  Bible  are  a  compilation  of  four  late  docu¬ 
ments. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  DOCUMENTARY  THEORY 

The  documentary  theory  (and  kindred  analyses  of  other 
books  of  the  Bible),  accepted  throughout  all  liberal  areas,  is 
according  to  many  largely  a  literary  matter  and  so  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  can  remain  aloof  in  its  ivory  tower,  unaffected 
by  the  bright  flood  of  light  shed  by  archeological  discovery. 

Actually,  such  is  not  the  case.  DemonstratioD  will  have 
to  be  confined  to  examples.  Oie  of  the  criteria  for  dividing 
the  Pentateuch  into  docuntents  is  the  supposed  evidence  of 
duplicate  accounts,  sometimes  appearing  separately,  some¬ 
times  united  into  a  single  account  which  betrays  by  repeti¬ 
tions  its  dual  origin.  The  Biblical  record  of  the  flood  is  held 
to  be  a  compilatloii  of  the  two  documents  J  and  P.  Furtiier, 
it  is  held  by  adherents  of  the  liberal  view  that  by  taking  the 
first  eight  verses  of  Genesis  6  and  putting  them  in  a  column 
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labeled  J,  then  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  in  a  column  la> 
beled  P,  and  then  alternating  back  and  forth  throu^  chapters 
7  and  8,  one  finds  the  resultant  record  in  each  column  to  be 
a  con^lete  record  of  the  flood.  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  signif¬ 
icant  evidence  of  the  dual  origin  of  the  Biblical  flood  record. 

When  we  examine  the  supposed  J  and  P  records  of  the 
flood,  we  find  that  there  are  only  three  repetitions:  (1)  The 
sinfulness  of  man  (J  account  in  Gen.  6:5,  P  version  in  6:11); 
(2)  All  flesh  to  be  destroyed;  (3)  Certain  of  man  and  beast  to 
be  saved  (Oswald  T.  Allis,  The  Five  Books  of  Moses,  pp. 
95-98). 

Since  repetition  has  been  used  universally  and  throu^out 
ail  time  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  one  would  e^ect  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  what  one  soon  finds  are  the  three  main  points  in  the 
Biblical  flood  record.  To  make  these  repetitions  evidence  of 
dual  composition  rather  than  points  of  emphasis  is  to  ignore 
one  of  the  main  uses  of  repetition,  particularly  in  Hebrew 
style  and  composition. 

The  second  difficulty  with  the  documentary  division  of 
the  flood  account  is  that  neither  the  J  nor  the  P  account  gives 
a  full  record.  The  J  record  has  no  suggestion  that  the  flood 
was  due  to  sin  and  no  indication  that  Noah  was  commanded  to 
build  an  ark.  The  P  document  had  to  supply  these  and  many 
other  missing  parts.  It  was  the  P  writer  or  writers  who 
knew  about  the  ark  (5:9-22)  and  that  it  rested  on  Mount  Ararat 
(8:4),  and  that  there  was  a  bow  in  the  cloud. 

The  third  ^ficully  with  the  documentary  division  of  the 
flood  account  comes  from  archeological  evidence.  When 
Ashurbanipal's  library  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  yielded  the  tablets  containing  the  Gil- 
gamesh  epic,  within  which  was  embedded  the  Babylonian  ac¬ 
count  of  the  flood.  An  examination  showed  that  the  Babylonian 
flood  record  gave  a  unified  account  incorporating  details  of 
both  the  supposed  P  document  as  well  as  the  J  document. 
This  shows  that  the  flood  was  recorded  fairly  conqpletely  even 
on  pagan  tablets  and  that  no  hint  is  given  of  Babylonian  di¬ 
vergent  flood  accounts  which  are  reflected  in  the  hypothetical 
J  and  P  accounts.  No  one  has  suggested  J  and  P  clay  tablets, 
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which  were  finally  united  in  the  Babylonian  flood  account. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  VOCABULARY  DIFFERENCES 

According  to  the  documentary  theory,  the  evidence  of 
different  documents  is  manifested  in  a  prefer^ce  of  one 
document  for  certain  words,  and  the  preference  of  another 
document  for  certain  other  words.  Some  words  are  siqpposed 
to  have  been  commonly  used  at  a  late  date,  and  g^ve  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  late  date  for  certain  Biblical  materials  formerly 
considered  early. 

An  example  of  such  a  supposed  evidence,  in  the  use  of 
diHerent  words,  is  found  in  the  two  Hebrew  words  for  "I," 
the  first  personal  pronoun  ani  and  anoci. 

Certain  of  the  liberal  school  have  pointed  out  that  the 
longer  form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  anoci  is  preferred 
in  the  JE  document,  whereas  a|^  is  said  to  be  always  used  in 
the  P  document  (130  times),  except  Genesis  23:4.  Brown, 
Driver,  and  Briggs'  Hebrew  Lexicon  adds,  "In  later  books 
the  preponderance  of  ani  is  evident"  (p.  59),  and  Wellhausen 
years  earlier  pointed  out  "the  use  ci  anoci  in  J  and  ani  in  P" 
(Prolegomena,  p.  389). 

At  first  it  does  look  as  though  the  two  words  for  *1"  tend 
to  support  the  documentary  division.  An  analysis  shows, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  partially  breaks  down  of 
its  own  weight,  for  J  and  E  do  not  use  anoci  exclusively; 
actually  JE  uses  it  81  times  to  48  for  the  other  word  (Brown, 
Driver,  and  Briggs,  loc.  cit. ). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets  throw  defi¬ 
nite  lig^t  on  the  question  as  to  whether  anoci  is  early  and  ani 
is  late  (P  document).  In  Poem  D  of  the  Ugaritic  material 
(Ras  Shamra  tablets)  in  the  Aleyan  Baal  cycle,  both  ani  and 
anoci  are  used  within  one  page  of  each  other  in  the  printed 
edition  of  Montgomery  and  Harris  (Ras  Shamra  Mythological 
Texts,  pp.  78-79).  This  definitely  does  not  support  the  idea 
that  anoci  is  early  and  is  late,  since  the  Ugaritic  mate¬ 
rial  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C.  and  antedates 
the  supposed  dates  of  both  the  J  and  P  documents  by  several 
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centuries.  The  Ras  Shamra  material  shows,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  anoci  and  a^  were  in  good  usage  right  in  the  era  of 
Moses. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  remaining  point  in  the  five  conclusicms  of  the  hi^er 
critical  school  is  that  "Biblical  literature  is  to  be  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  methods  of  analysis  and  interpretation 
as  are  applied  to  other  literatures"  (American  Scholar  arti¬ 
cle  by  W.  F.  Albri^t,  previously  cited). 

As  conservatives,  we  do  not  object  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Bible.  We  do  object  to  an  analysis  which  is  incomplete, 
which  ignores  evident  facts,  and  which  is  characterized  by*a 
rejection  of  the  siq;)ematural.  Some  conservatives  hold  that 
the  supematuralist  and  the  nonsiq)ematuralist  can  never 
meet  on  any  common  ground  and  that  both  live  completely  in 
entirely  different  planes.  According  to  this  view,  a  given 
archeological  discovery  means  one  thing  to  a  siqpematuralist 
and  something  different  to  a  nonsiqpematuralist,  and  there¬ 
fore  archeology  has  only  an  incidental  bearing  on  the  whole 
matter  of  apologetics. 

Actually,  this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  To  illustrate:  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Biblical  critic  could  hold  with 
good  reason  that  there  never  was  a  Sargpn,  that  the  Hittites 
either  did  not  e^^st  or  were  insignificant,  that  the  patriarchal 
accounts  had  a  late  background,  that  the  sevenfold  lampstand 
o/  the  tabernacle  was  a  late  concept,  that  the  Davidic  Empire 
was  not  as  extensive  as  the  Bible  implied,  that  Belshazzar 
never  existed,  and  that  a  host  of  other  supposed  errors  and 
impossibilities  existed  in  the  Biblical  record. 

Archeological  discoveries  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Sargon  existed  and  lived  in  a  palatial  dwelling  some  twelve 
miles  north  of  Nineveh,  that  the  Hittites  not  only  existed  but 
were  a  significant  people,  that  the  background  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  fits  the  time  indicated  in  the  Bible,  that  the  concept  of 
a  sevenfold  lamp  existed  in  the  Early  Iron  Age,  tiiat  a  sig¬ 
nificant  city  given  in  the  record  of  David's  Empire  lies  far  to 
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the  north,  that  Belshazzar  existed  and  ruled  over  Babylon, 
and  that  a  host  of  other  supposed  errors  and  contradictions 
are  not  errors  at  all. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  certain  peripheral  areas, 
one's  theology  will  have  a  bearing  on  his  interpretation  of  a 
given  fact  or  a  particular  archeological  discovery.  But  in 
the  broad  outline  as  well  as  in  a  host  of  small  details,  facts 
are  facts  whether  discovered  by  a  siqpematuralist  or  non- 
supematuralist.  The  writer  knows  of  no  nonsupematuralist 
who  still  argues  that  Sargon  never  existed,  that  there  never 
were  any  Hittites,  or  that  Belshazzar  is  still  a  legend.  There 
are  many  points  on  which  all  candid  scholars  can  agree, 
regardless  of  their  theology.  There  are  certain  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  liberal  has  not  taken  the  evidence,  archeo¬ 
logical  and  otherwise,  sufficiently  into  account.  This  is 
true,  we  believe,  in  the  realm  of  the  documentary  ffieory  and 
in  the  question  of  authorship,  date,  and  integrity  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  QUESTIONS 
OF  AUTHORSHIP  AND  DATE 

The  analysis  of  the  individual  books  of  the  Bible  in  the 
area  of  higher  criticism  has  usually  treated  four  subjects: 
authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  integrity.  The  rationalistic 
higher  critic  has  set  aside  the  evident  authorship  of  many  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  has  dated  many  of  them  later  than  the 
internal  and  traditional  evidence  would  indicate,  and  has  set 
aside  the  real  integrity  of  many  books  by  making  them  late 
products  of  anon3rmous  writers  who  sought  to  write  them  as 
though  composed  by  much  earlier  writers.  In  other  words, 
many  books  are  so-called  "pious  forgeries'*  and  are  quite 
late  in  date,  according  to  the  liberal  view. 

In  treating  these  four  subjects— authorship,  date,  pur¬ 
pose,  and  integrity — we  find  that  authorship  and  date  often 
go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  late  docu¬ 
ments,  written  and  edited  between  850  and  400  B.  C. ,  then 
not  only  the  question  of  date  but  alsoof  authorship  is  involved. 
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The  Pentateuch  could  not  be  Mosaic  if  composed  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  600  to  1000  years  after  his  time.  While  some  liberals 
would  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  material  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  may  go  back  to  Moses  and  had  been  handed  down,  still 
the  late  dating  as  commonly  held  in  liberal  areas  would  set 
aside  the  basic  Mosaicity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hence  author¬ 
ship  and  date  often  do  go  hand  in  hand. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  UGHT 
ON  DATE  OF  PENTATEUCH 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  late  dating  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  setting  aside  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
these  five  books  ? 

Liberals  have  held  in  the  past  that  the  patriarchal  narra¬ 
tives  reflect  a  late  background,  a  thousand  years  later  than 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  therefore  show  themselves 
not  to  be  Mosaic  but  the  product  of  the  late  scribes  or  scribal 
schools,  J  and  E.  As  we  have  seen,  this  theory  of  a  late 
writing  of  the  patriarchal  materials,  with  the  material  pro¬ 
jected  back  by  literary  means  into  an  earlier  period,  was  ef¬ 
fectively  set*  forth  by  Wellhausen  in  1878.  He  said:  '*From 
the  patriarchal  narratives  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  his¬ 
torical  information  with  regard  to  the  Patriarchs.  We  can 
only  learn  something  about  the  time  in  which  the  stories 
about  them  were  first  told  by  the  Israelite  people.  This  later 
period,  with  all  its  essential  and  superficial  characteristics, 
was  unintentionally  projected  backward  into  hoary  antiquity, 
and  is  reflected  there  like  a  transfigured  mirage"  (op.  cit. , 
p.  331). 

Does  archeology  have  any  bearing  on  this  question  of  the 
supposed  late  background  of  the  patriarchal  narratives?  It 
does  at  many  points.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Nuzi  tablets 
show  that  at  point  after  point  the  background  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  records  fits  not  into  the  late  period  of  the  hypothetical 
J  and  E  documents,  but  into  the  early  period  of  the  jrears 
2000-1500  B.  C. ,  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  as  indicated  by 
the  Biblical  accounts.  The  Nuzi  evidence  includes  the  slg- 
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nificance  of  the  family  images  (teraphim)  taken  by  Rachel 
(Gen.  31:19),  the  validity  of  the  oral  blessing  made  by  Isaac 
(Gen.  27:34),  Esau's  sale  of  his  birthright  (Gen.  25:31),  and 
Laban's  statement  that  "these  children  are  my  children" 
(Gen.  31:43;  cf.  J.  P.  Free,  0£.  cit. ,  pp.  68-71).  Nor  is 
the  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  the  background  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  records  limited  to  the  Nuzi  tablets.  Evidence  con¬ 
cerning  Genesis  14,  formerly  held  by  some  to  be  a  veritable 
catalog  of  historical  error,  has  shown  at  point  after  point 
that  it  is  either  historically  accurate  or  historically  reason¬ 
able  (ibid. ,  pp.  57-58). 

Another  case  of  late  dating  is  the  Song  of  Idiriam.  This 
song  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  dates  back  to  about 
1400  B. C. ,  has  been  dated  as  late  as  the  building  of  the 
Tenq)le  of  Solomon,  c.  970  B.  C.,  and  by  some  as  late  as  the 
Exile  (600-500  B.C.).  The  main  reason  for  such  a  late  date 
has  been  the  phrase  which  refers  to  "the  mountain  of  thine 
inheritance,  O  Yahweh"  (Ex.  15:17).  This  has  regularly  been 
assumed  to  refer  to  Mount  Zion  and  the  temple,  which  would 
mean  that  the  passage  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  temple,  970  B.  C. ,  and  could  be  considerably  later,  as 
late  as  600-500  B.C. ,  as  some  have  held.  Specific  archeo¬ 
logical  light  on  the  matter  came  from  the  Ras  Shamra  tab¬ 
lets.  One  of  the  tablets  has  the  very  same  expression,  "The 
mountain  cf  mine  Inheritance, "  in  the  Baal  Epic  where  Baal 
speaks  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  in  those  very  words. 

W.  F.  Albright  points  out  in  this  connection:  'It  now  be¬ 
comes  absurd  to  use  the  verse  as  an  argument  for  such  an 
improbably  late  date  of  the  Song  of  Miriam.  This  beautiful 
triumphal  hjrmn,  which  may  rightfully  be  termed  the  national 
anthem  of  ancient  Israel,  must  now  be  pushed  back  to  Israel¬ 
ite  beginnings"  ("The  Bible  after  Twenty  Years  of  Archaeol¬ 
ogy,"  Religion  in  Life.  21:4:543,  October-December,  1952). 
Again  and  again  archeological  evidence  shows  that  late-dating 
is  not  supported. 

Another  body  of  supposedly  very  late  material  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  record  of  the  Levitical  sacrificial  laws, 
assigned  to  the  P  document.  Pfeiffer  says  of  the  P  material 
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that  it  "codifies  in  stereotyped  and  idealized  form  the  current 
practices  of  the  Second  Temple,  about  500  B.  C.  or  perhaps 
in  the  next  half  century**  (op.  cit. ,  p.  256).  If  the  bulk  of 
much  of  the  Pentateuch,  assigned  to  the  P  document,  is  to  be 
dated  500  B.C. ,  the  Mosaicity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  definitely 
set  aside. 

Archeological  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  shows  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  dating  the  Levitical  sacrificial 
laws  late,  for  they  appear  in  the  Ugaritic  material  from  the 
fourteenth  century  B.  C. 

LIBERAL  EVALUATION 

At  this  stage  one  is  often  asked,  "If  the  archaeological 
evidence  does  point  to  the  early  date  of  the  Pentateuchal  and 
other  Biblical  materials  at  point  after  point,  what  does  the 
liberal  do  with  the  evidence? 

As  indicated  a  little  earlier  in  this  article,  the  candid 
liberal  and  the  candid  conservative  equally  acknowledge  the 
facts.  To  illustrate  from  the  realm  of  those  who  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  conservatives: 

In  regard  to  the  background  of  the  patriarchal  narratives 
Cyrus  Gordon,  writing  on  the  Nuzi  tablets,  points  out  that 
they  show  us  that  the  picture  of  patriarchal  society  has  "come 
down  to  us  authentically**  (Biblical  Archaeologist,  3:1:9, 
January,  1940). 

Millar  Burrows  has  written,  concerning  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  evidence  that  bears  on  the  period  of  Abraham:  '*The  cir¬ 
cumstances  reflected  In  the  story  of  Abraham  .  .  .  are  true 
to  the  conditions  of  die  20th  c.  B.C."  (What  Mean  These 
Stones,  p.  71). 

Albright  has  pointed  out  many  items  showing  how  the 
accounts  of  the  patriarchs  fit  into  the  early  background,  and 
concludes  that  the  record  of  the  patriarchs  is  ''essentially 
historical"  (Archaeology  aC  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  pp.  129- 
51). 

And  Fineg^  writes:  "Certainly  the  Patriarchal  stories 
fit  with  thorough  congrulty  and  often  with  surprising  rele- 
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vance  of  detail  into  the  historical  setting  of  life  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  during  the  early  second  millennium  B.C."  (Litdit 
From  the  Ancient  Past,  p.  61). 

Regarding  the  Levitical  offerings  and  their  parallels  in 
theUgaritic  materials,  Burrows  wrote:  "Several  of  the  terms 
employed  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  have  appeared  in  the 
Ras  Shamra  tablets,  for  example,  the  burnt  offering,  the 
whole  burnt  offering,  the  guilt  offering,  and  the  peace  offer¬ 
ing"  (Burrows,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  234;  cf.  Free,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  112). 

Examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  in  all  they  show  that 
archeological  discoveries  do  have  a  definite  place  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  question  of  the  date  of  Biblical  materials,  and  they 
give  a  definite  witness  to  the  early,  rather  than  the  late,  date 
of  such  Biblical  materials.  In  turn,  the  evidence  for  early 
date  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  harmonizes  with  and  has  a 
bearing  on  the  question  of  authorship.  Again  and  again  the 
archeological  evidence  points  toward  the  author  implied  by 
internal  evidence  from  the  Bible  or  indications  handed  down 
through  the  years. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  LIGHT 
ON  DATES  OF  OTHER  BOOKS 

Many  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  dated  late 
on  the  grounds  that  the  internal  evidence  showed  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer  concerning  the  actual  sit¬ 
uation  at  the  time  the  book  purported  to  portray.  But  again 
and  again  we  find  that  supposed  inaccuracies  held  to  reflect 
a  late  date  are  really  evidences  of  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
period.  Some  examples  will  suffice: 

The  Book  of  Judges  is  held  by  many  liberals  to  be  made 
up  of  stories  told  about  the  Israelites  and  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  550  B.  C.  (Pfeiffer,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  315).  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  examination  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  light  of 
archeology  and  Palestinian  topography  caused  John  Garstang 
to  conclude:  "We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  historical 
narrative  .  .  .  was  founded  upon  fact.  Further,  in  view  of 
the  remarkable  accuracy  and  fulness  of  topographical  detail 
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.  .  .  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  records  were  not 
written  down  in  any  form  until  the  ninth  or  eighth  century 
B.C."  (Joshua,  Judges,  p.  341). 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  has  been  denied  to  Ezekiel  in  recent 
years  by  various  critics.  One  of  C.  C.  Torrey's  principal 
arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  book  concerned  the 
unusual  dating  of  events  by  the  years  "of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity. "  This  method  of  dating,  however,  now  turns  out 
to  be  an  "inexpugnable  argument"  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
of  Ezekiel,  as  shown  by  archeological  discoveries  (Free,  op. 
cit. ,  p.  226). 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  held  to  have  been  written  some 
400  years  after  the  time  of  Daniel.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  Belshazzar 
provided  one  of  the  good  arguments  against  the  early  date  of 
Daniel,  but  clay  tablets  which  clarified  the  problem  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  show  that  such  arguments  are  no  longer  valid  (ibid. , 
pp.  233—35). 

The  rationalistic  critical  view  has  held  that  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  all  written  by  the  same  man, 
whom  they  designate  as  "the  Chronicler,"  about  250  B. C. 
(Pfeiffer,  o^.  cit. ,  p.  812).  The  Biblical  implication  would 
assign  these  books  to  Ezra  and  Nehemlah  and  point  to  a  date 
between  450  and  425  B.C.  The  late  dating  of  these  books  by 
the  liberal  was  based,  among  other  things,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Aramaic  letters  in  Ezra  were  written  in  a  late  type 
of  Aramaic.  The  discovery  of  the  Elephantine  Letters  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile  River  showed  that  the  Aramaic  of  Ezra 
may  easily  date  back  to  the  fourth  century,  if  not  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth.  Thus  the  Elephantine  Papyri  show  that  Ezra 
need  not  be  dated  late  on  the  ground  that  a  late  type  of  Ara¬ 
maic  is  used  (Albright,  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the 
Bible,  p.  170). 

The  reference  in  Nehemiah  to  the  drachma,  a  Greek 
coin,  was  also  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  late  date  of  that 
book.  But  the  discovery  of  six  drachmas  in  the  Persian  level 
in  the  excavation  of  Beth-zur,  south  of  Bethlehem,  showed 
that  Nehemlah  would  not  have  been  ahead  of  himself  in  men- 
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tioning  the  drachma  about  450  B.C.  (Free,  0£.  cU. ,  pp. 
252>53).  Albright  comments  that  Pfeiffer  is  '*far  behind  the 
van  of  Old  Testament  scholarship"  when  he  assigns  the 
"Chronicler"  to  the  period  of  250  B.C.  and  describes  the 
memoirs  of  Ezra  as  "confused  and  legendary"  (ibid. ,  p.  253). 

Thus,  at  point  after  point  the  reasons  for  late  dating  of 
many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  shown  by  archeo¬ 
logical  discovery  not  to  be  supported. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  PURPOSE 
AND  INTEGRITY  OF  BOOKS 

Two  of  the  other  purposes  of  higher  criticism  Involve  an 
evaluation  of  the  purpose  and  integrity  of  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible.  Much  of  the  archeological  evidence  already 
cited  in  this  article  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  purpose  and  integrity  of  the  individual  books. 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  Pentateuch  to  give  the  view  of  late 
Hebrew  scribes  concerning  the  patriarchs  ?  Is  it  clothed  in 
language  which  causes  the  reader  to  think  the  record  was 
written  by  Moses  but  which  unconsciously  reflects  the  late 
backg^und  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.?  The  evi¬ 
dence  from  Nuzi  and  many  other  areas  would  show  rather 
that  the  Pentateuch  reflects  the  early  background  of  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  that  it  commends  itself  as  an  accurate 
account  which  could  perfectly  reascmably  come  from  Moses. 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  Pentateuch  to  give  the  views  of  the 
late  scribes  concerning  the  various  sacrificial  offerings,  as 
thou^  they  were  from  die  days  of  Moses?  The  archeologi¬ 
cal  evidence  from  Ras  Shamra  points,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  early  existence  of  such  a  system  of  sacrifices. 

Is  the  purpose  of  Daniel  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
patriotic  Jews  revolting  against  their  Syrian  overlords  in  the 
period  of  170-165  B.C. ,  and  was  it  written  in  that  late  peri¬ 
od?  Or  was  it  written  earlier,  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  with  a 
much  wider  purpose  and  application?  As  noted  earlier,  cri¬ 
teria  held  to  set  aside  an  early  date  for  Daniel  have  been 
shown  to  be  invalid.  The  classic  example  of  Belshazzar  (as 
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noted  previously)  proved  not  to  be  an  evidence  for  the  late¬ 
ness  of  Daniel  but  rather  reflects  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
his  time.  Likewise,  Daniel's  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
building  activities  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
Daniel's  time,  as  shown  by  the  archeological  discoveries 
made  in  the  excavation  of  Babylon. 

In  the  examples  Just  cited,  integrity  is  vitally  connected 
with  the  matter  of  purpose  as  well.  One  more  instance  which 
Involves  intefiprlty:  concerning  Chronicles,  Pfeiffer  says, 
"anachronisms  may  be  detected  on  every  page  of  the  book" 
(op.  cit. ,  p.  806).  Wherever  archeology  has  provided  light, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  drachma,  the  siqiposed  anachronism  has 
disi^;)peared. 

Acknowledgment  of  this  significance  of  archeology  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Biblical  criticism  has  come  from  many  areas.  In 
the  April,  1955,  issue  of  the  Journal  ^  Bible  and  Religion, 
the  new  dean  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  "Changing  Emphases  in  Biblical  Scholarship." 
Speaking  of  the  older  days  when  one  spoke  very  categorically 
of  the  assured  results  of  critical  scholarship.  Dean  Anderson 
comments:  "In  these  days  we  speak  less  dogmatically  of  the 
'assured  gains'  of  Biblical  criticism,  for  someone  is  Just  apt 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our  feet.  For  instance,  if  one 
has  said  with  great  assurance  that  scholars  are  agreed  that 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  a  slow  gradual  process  and  that 
the  book  of  Joshua  is  a  falsification  of  the  actual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  it  is  very  disconcerting  to  hear  scholars  like  Albri^t, 
Wright,  Bright,  and  Orlinsky  say  that  archaeological  re¬ 
search  in  central  Palestine  indicates  a  decisive  phase  of 
conquest  .  .  ."  (p.  81). 

In  summary,  we  find  that  archeology  has  confirmed  not 
only  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible  but  has  shown  at 
many  points  that  the  basic  principles  of  higgler  criticism  are 
not  upheld.  The  theory  that  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel 
went  through  a  process  of  Hegelian  evolution  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  data  from  the  Near  East,  for  the  development  of  arts, 
crafts,  and  ideas  is  irregular  and  does  not  follow  a  unilinear 
evolutionary  pattern. 
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Israelite  monotheism  cannot  be  denied  to  the  day  of  Mo> 
ses,  for  either  monotheism  or  an  {^proach  to  it  is  found  in 
the  main  countries  of  the  Near  East  at  that  time. 

The  documentary  theory  cannot  remain  aloof  in  its  ivory 
tower,  for  even  the  Babylonian  Hood  account  fails  to  support 
the  idea  of  two  separate  documents  being  fused  to  form  the 
Bible's  flood  record.  Early  and  late  words  have  been  held  in 
the  past  to  point  to  early  and  late  documents,  but  when  objec¬ 
tive  light  is  brou^t  to  bear,  as  the  discovery  of  the  two 
words  for  "I"  in  the  Has  Shamra  tablets  from  the  period 
1400  B.  C. ,  we  see  that  a  convenient  theory  has  to  give  way 
to  a  potent  fact. 

Late  dating,  which  would  often  set  aside  the  implied  au¬ 
thorship  of  a  Biblical  book,  is  challenged  again  and  again, 
whether  in  the  evidence  of  the  early  background  of  Genesis  or 
that  of  the  Song  of  Miriam,  whose  phrase,  "The  mountain  of 
mine  inheritance, "  can  be  shown  to  go  back  to  the  Mosaic 
period  from  evidence  found  at  Ras  Shamra. 

Nor  is  the  sacrificial  system  late,  as  shown  by  the  Ras 
Shamra  tablets.  Judges  is  acknowledge  to  reflect  "remark¬ 
able  accuracy"  and  Daniel's  Belshazzar  is  no  longer  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  late  dating  but  for  early  dating  in  the  case  of  this 
Biblical  book. 

No  longer  can  one  be  sure  there  is  a  P  document  in 
Joshua,  whereas  in  earlier  years  a  large  proportion  of  the 
book  was  assigned  to  the  P  document;  archDological  discov¬ 
eries  do  not  support  the  idea  of  late  material  in  the  last 
twelve  chapters  of  Joshua. 

Joel's  Javelin  proves  not  to  be  a  late  word  but  an  early 
one,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  both  Psalms  and  Job  point 
toward  the  long  accepted  early  dates  for  both. 

The  Chronicler  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  was 
not  ahead  of  himself  in  mentioning  the  drachma,’  and  the 
Aramaic  of  Ezra  is  not  late,  but  contemporary  with  the  time 
of  Ezra. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  that  rationalistic  hlg^her  criticism, 
far  from  maintaining  a  lofty  position  on  an  untouchable  ped¬ 
estal,  finds  itself  not  only  modified  at  almost  every  point  but 
definitely  weighted  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting  in 
respect  to  many  d  its  most  crucial  tenets. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  April -June  Number.  1957) 


EGYPTIAN  TITLES  IN  GENESIS  39-50 


By  William  A.  Ward,  A.M. 

The  story  of  Joseph  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  chap¬ 
ters  39  to  50,  has  long  since  been  proven  to  be  a  historical 
narrative.  In  almost  any  textbook  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
archeology  there  are  whole  sections  dealing  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  facts  taken  from  the  archeological  and  literary  remains 
of  the  ancient  Near  East  which  show  the  Joseph  story  to  be 
authentic. 

But  the  research  and  study  must  not  stop  at  this  point. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  conservative 
Christianity  to  continue  searching  for  any  evidence  which 
shows  the  Bible  to  be  dependable.  Once  having  shown  that  the 
Joseph  story,  for  instance,  is  generally  accurate,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  probe  into  every  detail  to  continue  unearthing  even 
more  proof  that  the  story  as  recorded  in  Genesis  can  be  suc- 
cessfidly  presented  as  a  historical  document  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  The  present  article  is  written  to  fill  a 
small  but  important  giqp  in  the  general  knowledge  on  this  ,  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  twofold  purpose  is  to  discuss  each  Egyptian  title 
appearing  in  this  narrative  and,  in  the  course  of  such  discus¬ 
sion,  to  show  what  Joseph's  position  in  the  ancient  scene 
must  have  been. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  government  revelled  in  bureaucra¬ 
cy.  Even  the  most  elementary  list  of  officials  and  their  dep¬ 
uties  runs  into  many  hundreds.  Almost  every  tomb  stela 
records  a  multitude  of  government  posts  and  religious  offices 
held  by  its  owner.  The  tombs,  coffins,  statues,  scarabs, 
and  papjrri  of  Egypt  are  fflled  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
those  who  practiced  these  ancient  professions.  One  reads  of 
scores  of  types  of  scribes  and  countless  "overseers. "  We 
meet  the  priests  and  army  officers,  the  fishermen,  crafts¬ 
men  and  the  local  mayors  and  governors.  In  every  walk  of 
life,  be  it  high  priest  or  carpenter,  ffiey  have  all  left  their 
titles  in  grandiose  tomb  inscriptions  or  crude  scratchings 
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on  rocks  for  us  of  the  present  age  to  read. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Joseph  should  come  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  officials  of  the  Egyptian  government  and  just  as  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  Old  Testament  should  record  a  few  of  their 
titles  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  Joseph  himself.  During  the 
course  of  the  Joseph  narrative  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen 
titles  indicated.  Seven  of  these  belong  to  Joseph;  the  other 
seven  belong  to  various  officials  who  are  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  story.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  titles 
as  they  appear  in  the  Genesis  account. 

1.  Potiphar,  ”captain  of  the  guard”  (Gen.  39:1).  There 
are  many  Egyptian  titles  for  which  this  oould  be  a  Hebrew 
translation.  The  Hebrew  text  reads  sar  hattabbahim  which 
is  a  very  general  phrase,  but  when  translated  into  Egyptian 
terms  there  are  at  least  three  possibilities.  We  know  of  a 
"controller  of  all  those  who  wear  the  apron. "  This  title  may 
sometimes  have  had  to  do  with  the  bodyguard  of  the  king 
(Adolf  Erman  and  H.  Grapow,  Worterbuch  der  Aegyptischen 
Sprache,  1926-50,  IV,  522;  hereafter  quoted  as  Worterbuch; 
Sir  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
1924,  p.  210,  No.  220.  This  office  was  classed  as  a  courtier 
by  N.  de  G.  Davies  in  Deir  el  Gebrawi.  1901,  I,  8).  This  is 
especially  probable  since  this  group  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Vizier  or  Prime  Minister  (Petrie,  loo.  oit. ).  In  other 
texts  the  "Leader  of  the  palace  guard"  (ibid. ,  No.  233)  and 
the  "Lord  of  the  palace  guard"  (ibid. ,  No.  234;  Duell,  The 
Mastaba  ^  Mereruka.  1938,  I,  pi.  35)  appear. 

Any  one  of  these  might  be  an  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
phrase  which  describes  the  office  cf  Potlphar.  That  Potiphar 
was  actually  attached  to  the  royul  palace  guard  seems  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  description  cf  him  as  "an  officer  of  Pharaoh" 
and  the. fact  that  he  himself  oould  throw  Joseph  into  the  prison 
where  the  prisoners  of  the  state  were  kept  (Gen.  39:1,  20). 
Only  an  officer  dose  to  the  palace  would  have  this  kind  of 
authority. 

It  is  somewhat  ironical  for  Potiphar  to  have  held  Hiis 
office  in  the  light  of  Joseph's  subsequent  promotion  to  what 
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may  have  been  the  office  of  Vizier.  In  the  tomb  of  Rekhmira, 
an  Eighteenth  Dynasty  Vizier,  it  is  stated  that  "it  is  he  (the 
Vizier)  who  gathers  the  troops  moving  in  attendance  upon  the 
king  .  .  .  that  is,  the  royal  bodyguard  (James  H.  Breasted, 
Ancient  Records  of  Egypt.  1906-7,  H,  sec.  693).  If  Joseph 
was  actually  made  Vizier,  he  thus  had  direct  personal  con¬ 
trol  over  Potiphar. 

2.  Joseph  as  '*overseer  of  the  house”  of  Potiphar  (Gen. 
39:4).  The  wording  of  the  Hebrew  is  "and  he  set  him  over 
his  house. "  This  is  not  an  exact  translation  of  the  Egyptian 
title,  but  the  connotation  is  such  that  the  only  possible  way 
this  phrase  could  be  meaningful  in  an  Egyptian  setting  is  as 
the  extremely  common  Egyptian  title  "overseer  of  the  house." 
The  Authorized  Version  translates  the  Hebrew  phrase  "over¬ 
seer  over  his  house, "  but  this  is  not  a  faithful  rendering  of 
the  original  Hebrew.  At  any  rate,  the  description  of  Joseph's 
duties,  his  responsibilities,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  his  work  indicate  that  he  was  the  major  domo  of  Pot- 
iphar's  household  and  that  the  only  title  he  could  have  borne 
was  "overseer  of  the  house,"  a  title  carried  by  the  chief 
servants  in  all  noble  households  in  Egypt.  There  is,  inci¬ 
dentally,  a  very  precise  rendering  of  the  Egyptian  title  in 
Genesis  42: 19  which  describes  the  major  domo  of  Joseph's 
household.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "the  man  who  was  over  the 
hou9e  of  Joseph. " 

3.  The  "commander  of  the  prison"  (Gen.  39:21).  This 
is  a  translation  into  Hebrew  of  an  Egyptian  title  like  the  com¬ 
mon  "overseer  of  the  prison"  (Worterfauch,  m,  296).  This 
particular  title  may  be  found  on  the  scarab  of  one  Ptahhotep 
who  lived  around  1800  B.C.  An  official  of  Middle  Egsrpt  du¬ 
ring  the  same  period  who  bears  this  title  may  be  seen  on  a 
wall  of  the  tomb  of  a  local  governor  (Sir  W.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Scarabs  and  Cylinders.  1917,  No.  13.  AT;  P.  E.  Newberry, 
^  Bersheh.  1893,  I,  pi.  XXVII). 

It  is  thought  by  some  scholars  that  the  prisen  where  Jo¬ 
seph  was  placed  was  actually  a  dungeon  in  a  fortress  or  des- 
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ert  outpost.  The  commanders  of  such  places  were  termed 
"overseer  of  desert  blockhouses  and  royal  fortresses," 
"overseer  of  the  fortress, "  or  "commander  of  the  prison- 
camp,  "  to  name  a  few  such  titles  (R.  O.  Faulkner,  Journal 
of  Egyptian  Archeology.  39:36,  1953;  Petrie,  Ehnasya,  1905, 
pi.  XXVn.  1;  N.  de  G.  Davies,  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and 
Akhethetep,  1901,  n,  pi.  VI;  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Ancient 
Egyptian  Onomastica,  1947,  I,  33). 

4.  Joseph  as  a  minor  official  in  the  prison  (Gen.  39:22). 
There  are  many  minor  prison  offices  to  which  Joseph  might 
have  been  promoted.  The  title  "scribe  of  the  prison"  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  common  during  the  Middle  Kingdom  (circa 
2000-1800  B.C.;  Petrie,  Scarabs  and  Cylinders,  No.  12. BB, 
BC,  etc.;  Petrie,  Ancient  Egypt.  1925,  p.  53,  No.  765-66). 
A  "great  one  of  the  prison"  is  also  known  (ibid. ,  No.  767). 
Papyrus  Mayer  A  records  an  "overseer  of  prisoners"  (Wor- 
terbuch;  Die  Belegstellen.  n,  424).  Since  there  is  no  exact 
terminology  in  the  Hebrew,  one  can  make  no  equations.  The 
existence  of  these  minor  prison  titles,  however,  shows  that 
Joseph's  position  as  Indicated  in  the  narrative  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Egyptian  situation. 

5.  The  "cup-bearer  of  the  king"  (Gen.  40:1-2).  Though 
translated  "butler"  in  the  Authorized  Version,  the  Hebrew 
word  mashqeh  is  really  an  active  participle  from  shaqah, 
"drink,  funiish  drink,"  so  that  we  are  more  correct  in  trans¬ 
lating  it  "he  who  brings  drink"  or  "cup-bearer. "  There  are 
some  excellent  parallels  in  Egyptian. 

The  inscriptions  record  a  "servant  of  the  king, "  a  title 
which  is  writ^n  in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  with  a  wine 
jar.  Indicating  a  probable  connection  with  the  liquids  served 
to  the  king  (Worterbuch.  I,  292).  There  was  also  a  "royal 
butler  in  the  palace."  The  duties  of  this  official  were  in 
"close  connection  with  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the 
royal  meals,  and  perhaps  especially  with  the  wine  or  beer 
that  was  used  in  them  ..."  (A.  H.  Gardiner,  o^,  cit. ,  I, 
43).  Thirdly,  there  was  a  "master  of  the  king's  largesse," 
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the  "official  who  presided  over  the  king's  table,  saw  to  its 
supplies  and  catered  to  the  wants  of  guests"  (Gardiner,  in 
Journal  of  Egyptian  Archeology,  24:88,  1938). 

Here  are  three  titles,  each  one  of  which  could  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  mashqeh-melek.  In  the  light  of  the 
connection  with  drinking,  either  one  of  the  first  two  suggest¬ 
ed  here  are  excellent  equations.  Besides  these  higher  offi¬ 
cials,  there  were  various  kinds  of  subordinate  butlers,  each 
of  whom  was  a  specialist  in  a  given  part  of  his  trade.  For 
example,  there  was  a  "butler  who  tastes  wine"  (Gardiner, 
Ancient  Egyptian  Onomastica,  I,  43). 

Incidenially,  once  in  a  while  one  can  find  a  sculptured 
relief  actually  showing  such  unofficial  performing  his  duties. 
One  Instance  of  a  royal  cupbearer  ministering  to  the  king  is 
that  portrayed  in  the  tomb  of  Meryra,  a  royal  official  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  who  is  shown  preparing  the  goblets  of 
wine  which  he  is  about  to  serve  to  the  royal  family  (Davies, 
The  Rock  Tombs  of  El  Amama,  n,  pi.  XXXII).  This  partic¬ 
ular  sculpture  also  points  out  the  fact  that  such  personal 
servants  of  the  king  were  usually  nobles,  some  quite  highly 
placed,  in  the  political  or  temple  hierarchies  for  Meryra  was 
"director  of  the  royal  treasury"  and  the  "overseer  of  the 
King's  harem. " 

6.  The  "chief  of  the  bakers"  (Gen.  40:2).  This  is  a  di¬ 
rect  translation  of  the  Egyptian  title  "controller  of  bakers" 
(Petrie,  Ancient  Egypt,  1926,  p.  79,  No.  1711).  As  vdth  the 
profession  of  butler,  the  baking  vocation  was  also  subdivided 
into  many  specialists  who  baked  or  cooked  various  kinds  of 
bread  and  pastry  (ibid. ,  No.  1711-26;  Gardiner,  0£.  cit. ,  I, 
64-65,  No.  141-44). 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century  to  imagine 
the  exalted  position  which  a  royal  baker  must  have  had  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.  But  if  we  examine  the  contemporary  situation  it 
is  easily  understood.  The  mortuary  religion  of  Egypt  was 
the  dominant  feature  in  its  culture.  This  was  not  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  death  but,  rather,  on  a  glorious  and  happy  life  in  the 
next  world.  To  insure  the  happiness  of  the  deceased  there 
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was  a  constant  flow  of  offerings  into  the  temples  and  mor¬ 
tuary  priesthoods.  This  was  partially  in  the  form  of  food. 
One  of  the  staples  of  Egyptian  economy  at  all  levels  of  the 
social  scale  was  bread.  Included  in  this  category  were  pas¬ 
tries,  cakes,  and  fruit-breads  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  in¬ 
gredients.  The  Onomasticon  of  Amenope,  for  instance,  lists 
over  twenty  kinds  of  baked  goods  and  the  Harris  Papyrus 
gives  at  least  thirty,  the  latter  being  all  in  lists  of  temple 
offerings  (ibid. ,  n,  228  ff . ;  W.  Erichsen,  Papyrus  Harris 
Hieroglyphische  Transkription.  p.  40). 

Besides  being  responsible  for  the  royal  temple  gifts  of 
bread  and  pastry,  the  palace  baker  was  also  responsible  for 
that  which  was  used  daily  by  the  Pharaoh  and  those  who  dined 
at  his  table.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  this  official  was  of 
such  importance  that  he  could  be  singled  out  by  Pharaoh  him¬ 
self?  From  Ihe  tomb  of  Rameses  in  comes  a  relief  showing 
the  royal  bakers  at  work  in  the  palace  bakery  (A.  Erman  and 
H.  Ranke,  Aegypten  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  Im  Altertum. 
1923,  Abb.  71).  Two  assistants  are  mixing  dough.  Others 
carry  ingredients.  One  pounds  out  the  dough  on  a  table  while 
still  others  see  to  it  that  the  fires  are  kept  supplied  with  fuel. 
The  bakers  are  hard  at  work  at  the  ovens  and  behind  dieir 
backs  a  helper  reaches  deep  into  a  barrel,  perhaps  to  make 
off  with  a  bit  of  pastry  bound  for  the  king's  table.  Assistants 
lay  the  hot  loaves  on  racks  to  cool  and  more  helpers  store 
the  finished  products  in  the  storehouse.  Such  was  the  busy 
workshop  over  which  the  chief  baker  of  Genesis  presided  un¬ 
til  he  dropped  from  Pharaoh's  favor. 

7.  The  "magicians  of  Egypt”  (Gen.  41:8).  The  Hebrew 
term  hartum  appears  only  a  few  times  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  from  its  use  there  Gesenius  interprets  it  as  "sacred 
scribe."  Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  this 
term  from  a  Hebrew  root,  there  is  very  strong  evidence  that 
this  is  a  direct  transliteration  of  a  regular  Egyptian  title 
hrw-bbyt  bry-tp.  "chief  lector-priest. "  A  lector  priest  was 
one  of  the  priestly  officials  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  written  manuscripts  kept  in  the  temple  libraries.  A 
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literal  translation  of  this  title  would  be:  "He  who  is  over  the 
head  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  sacred  festival  writ¬ 
ings.  " 

The  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  terms 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  £^ppearance  of  the  title  hartibi 
given  to  three  persons  with  Egyptian  names  among  a  list  of 
priests,  doctors,  and  magicians  in  an  Assyrian  text.  Fur¬ 
ther,  a  title  found  in  at  least  two  Demotic  manuscripts  reads 
hry-tb  which  is  usually  translated  "librarian. "  Some  schol¬ 
ars  have  seen  in  this  and  the  title  in  the  Ass3rrian  text  an 
abbreviation  for  the  longer  title  "Chief  lector-priest"  men¬ 
tioned  above.  This  abbreviation  appears  in  Papyrus  Harris, 
to  name  one  instance.  The  abbreviation  would  be  a  close  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  Hebrew  hartum  (for  a  discussion  of  this 
material  and  bibliography  of  pertinent  articles,  see  A.  H. 
Gardiner  in  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archeology,  24:164-65, 
1938.  Though  it  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ex¬ 
amine  minutely  such  material  as  that  coming  from  Assyrian 
and  Demotic  texts,  I  must  express  my  disagreement  with 
this  handling  of  the  Demotic  title  which  I  translate  "He  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  box  [of  manuscripts]."  However,  even 
disregarding  the  Demotic  evidence,  there  is  ample  proof  of 
an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  Hebrew  term.  The  Demotic  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  Graeco -Roman  date  and  the  Hebrew  borrowing 
took  place  many  centuries  before  this.  So  the  exclusion  of 
the  Demotic  title  from  this  discussion  does  not  alter  our  con¬ 
clusions  a  bit. ). 

We  are  obviously  concerned  here  with  priestly  officials 
who  are  connected  with  the  profession  of  savant,  that  is, 
those  responsible  for  protecting  the  sacred  writings  and  the 
great  learned  manuscripts  for  which  Egypt  is  so  famous. 
The  logical  place  for  these  scholars  to  do  their  work  was  in 
the  temple  archives,  or,  as  it  was  known  in  ancient  times, 
the  House  of  Life.  The  Houses  of  Life  throughout  ancient 
Egypt  were  repositories  of  learning  where  manuscripts  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  medicine,  magic,  science,  and  reli^^  subjects 
were  kept  and  copied,  the  storehouses  d  knowledge  where 
the  "secrets"  of  the  wise  men  were  hidden  (for  a  rather  com- 
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plete  collection  of  the  relevant  texts  dealing  with  the  House 
of  Life,  see  ibid. ,  pp.  157  ff.). 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  then.  Pharaoh  calls  in 
his  "wise  men, "  the  temple  officials  to  whom  had  been  dele¬ 
gated  the  responsibility  of  studying  and  preserving  the  knowl¬ 
edge  so  carefully  gathered  and  recorded  through  the  centuries. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Septuagint  version  translates  the  Hebrew  term  as 
exegetas  or  "interpreters"  of  oracles,  omens,  etc.  The 
Coptic  translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  made  from  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  renders  the  term  sphranash  which  is  the  Coptic 
(Christian  Egyptian)  equivalent  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  title 
"Scribe  of  the  House  of  Life." 

It  was  but  natural  for  Pharaoh  to  refer  his  dream  to  his 
scholars  and  request  an  interpretation  from  them.  They 
were,  after  all,  in  charge  of  matters  of  such  nature  and 
would  be  expected  to  have  at  their  disposal  the  necessary 
magical  powers  and  spells  to  be  able  to  satisfy  properly  their 
ruler's  request.  In  the  light  of  this  evidence,  it  is  perhaps 
unwise  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  as  "magicians"  even 
though  the  Egyptian  original  included  this  connotation.  Ge- 
senius'  "sacred  scribes"  may,  in  the  end,  still  be  the  best 
translation  though  "scholars"  or  "savants"  would  do  Just  as 
well.  This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  interpretation  in 
Graeco-Roman  times. 

8.  Joseph  as  director  of  Pharaoh's  granaries  (Gen.  41: 
48).  Though  not  specifically  given  as  a  title,  the  duties  of 
Joseph  in  this  case  are  clear  enou^  to  warrant  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  similar  Egyptian  titles.  The  Egyptian  government 
from  ancient  times  until  very  recently  with  the  building  of 
the  great  Assuan  dam  has  been  plagued  with  famines.  Food 
storage  and  rationing  by  the  national  government  has  always 
been  a  necessity  and  here,  as  in  other  government  depart¬ 
ments,  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  jobs. 

A  Twelfth  Dynasty  noble  (circa  1900  B. C.)  has  left  a 
scarab  giving  the  title  "overseer  of  all  the  granaries."  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  local  office  (Petrie,  Scarabs  and  Cylinders, 
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No.  12.  V).  On  a  larger  scale  we  find  a  Twelfth  Dynasty  no¬ 
march  (district  governor)  from  Middle  Egypt  who  bears  the 
title:  "He  who  has  charge  over  all  the  places  of  provisions" 
(P.  E.  Newberry.  El  Bersheh,  U,  pi.  VII).  On  a  national  level 
there  are  many  examples  of  high  officials  holding  positions 
similar  to  that  of  Joseph.  The  title  "overseer  of  the  granar¬ 
ies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt"  seems  fairly  frequent  (Gardi¬ 
ner,  og^.  cU. ,  I,  42).  Mentuhotep,  a  Twelfth  Dynasty  vizier, 
was  also  "overseer  of  the  (royal)  granaries."  This  title  was 
also  held  by  a  high  official  of  the  national  government. 
Payankh,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Ramesside  times 
(Breasted,  cit . ,  I,  sec.  533;  J.  Cemy,  Late  Ramesside 

Letters,  p.  44).  A  viceroy  of  the  king,  Panhesl,  who  be¬ 
came  the  principal  official  of  his  day,  bore  the  title  "over¬ 
seer  of  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh"  (Gardiner  in  Journal  ^ 
Egyptian  Archeology.  27:33,  1941;  Ramesside  Administrative 
Documents,  p.  36).  In  the  last  example  we  may  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  parallel  to  Joseph  for  the  Egyptian  name  Panhesl 
(the  Biblical  Phineas)  means  "the  Nubian"  which  may  indicate 
his  origin.  Perhiqps  we  have  here  another  case  of  a  foreign¬ 
er  rising  to  exactly  the  same  post  that  Joseph  held. 

The  temples,  too,  had  their  granary  officials.  Iheni,  a 
great  noble  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  who  lived  around  1535 
B.C.,  bore  the  title  "overseer  of  the  double  g^ranaiies  of 
Amon"  (Breasted,  o£.  cit.,  II,  sec.  43).  Many  other  officials 
of  the  temple  granaries  are  also  known.  These  temple  posts 
were  probably  under  a  loose  control  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Egyptian  priesthoods  were  notorious  for  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

There  is  no  need  to  record  here  the  numerous  titles  held 
by  the  lesser  officials  of  the  granaries.  There  were  scribes 
to  do  the  recording  and  overseers  to  take  charge  of  various 
functions  of  these  storehouses.  And  there  were  officers  in 
charge  of  individual  stores  such  as  dates,  bread,  honey,  and 
vegetables.  All  of  this  vast  network  of  directors  and  subdi¬ 
rectors  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  ro3nl  grana^ 
director  who  was  either  an  important  noble  or  the  Wzier  him¬ 
self. 
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9.  Joseph  as  the  **Royal  seal -bearer”  (Gen.  41:42). 
The  ring  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  was  without  a  doubt  his 
official  scarab  ring  bearing  the  personal  seal  of  the  king.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  the  possessor  of  the  royal  seal  was  permitted 
to  make  certain  decisions  of  national  importance  without 
making  reference  to  the  king's  direct  command. 

The  title  that  went  with  the  royal  seal  was  literally  "the 
seal -bearer  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt,”  more  conventional¬ 
ly  rendered  "royal  seal -bearer.  ”  This  was  an  extremely 
high  title  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Kingdom  (circa  2780- 
2450  B.  C. ).  It  was  held  only  by  the  vizier  until  the  late  Fifth 
Dynasty,  about  2450  B.  C.  Then,  as  die  government  expand¬ 
ed  and  more  responsible  officials  were  needed,  there  was  a 
commensurate  e]q;>anslon  of  the  use  of  this  title.  An  inter¬ 
esting  scene  showing  the  presentation  of  a  rojral  scarab  ring 
comes  from  the  tomb  of  Huy,  a  Viceroy  of  Nubia  during  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The  Vizier  Ptahmes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  was  given  charge  of  the  Egyptian  government  at  the 
same  time  he  received  the  signet  rings  of  Pharaoh  (P.  E. 
Newberry,  Scarabs,  p.  28;  for  a  list  of  the  minor  officers 
who  were  under  this  official  see  ibid. ,  pp.  29-40,  and  Ancient 
Egypt.  1925,  p.  13). 

Under  a  Ughly  centralized  government,  which  die  Joseph 
story  strongly  reflects,  the  royal  seal-bearer  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  movement  of  goods  above  the  local  level,  that  Is, 
he  was  In  charge  of  all  major  traffic  on  the  Nile,  die  only 
main  artery  of  communication  which  connected  all  Egypt.  All 
royal  expeditions,-  both  trading  and  mining,  were  under  his 
charge  as  was  the  ro3ral  treasury.  This  gave  him  an  almost 
unlimited  power  over  the  national  economy  of  Egsrpt.  This 
and  the  fact  that  he  could  make  decisions  affecting  national 
policy  made  him  one  cf  the  strongest  officers  in  the  Egyptian 
government. 

There  Is  an  Interesting  philological  equation  In  this  pas¬ 
sage.  The  Hebrew  term  used  for  Pharaoh's  ring  is  taba'ath. 
"seal -ring,  ”  which  Is  from  the  root  tabah.  "sink,  press  Into 
any  soft  material;  Impress  a  seal;  to  seal.  ”  This  correctly 
corresponds  to  the  use  of  Egyptian  scarab-rings  which  were 
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used  as  the  personal  signatures  of  their  owners  on  papyrus 
documents,  clay  tablets,  storage  jars,  and  the  like.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  db*t,  "seal" 
(Worterbuch.  V,  p.  566.  The  change  of  the  initial  consonant 
of  this  word  from  the  orig^al  Egyptian  soimd  or  tch  as 
indicated  by  some  grammarians,  to^  in  Hebrew  is  well  au> 
thenticated  and  is  in  conformance  with  known  rules  of  com¬ 
parative  Eg3npto-Semitic  philology.  The  original  Egyptian  ^ 
— tch — which  was  in  vogue  around  2700  to  1800  B.  C.  became 
d  around  1400  B.C.  The  Egyptian  d  and  the  Hebrew  teth 
were  considered  as  equivalent  sounds. ). 

10.  Potlphera,  "Priest  ^  (Gen.  41:45).  Joseph's 
father-in-law  is  referred  to  in  the  Hebrew  text  simply  as 
cohen  on,  "priest  of  On."  There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether 
or  not  the  writer  intended  us  to  read  "a  priest  of  On"  or  "the 
priest  of  On. "  it  would  appear  that  he  meant  the  latter. 
Joseph,  as  an  official  answerable  only  to  Pharaoh,  would 
hardly  be  given  the  dau^ter  of  an  ordinary  priest  as  his 
wife.  Viziers,  viceroys,  and  similar  officials  usually  mar¬ 
ried  members  of  the  ro3ral  household  or  other  women  of  like 
station.  Also,  the  sinq>le  statement  "priest  of  On"  seems  to 
point  out  that  the  writer  of  this  passage  is  talking  about  an 
official  who  could  still  be  identified  by  his  readers  even  when 
simply  called  "a  priest, "  that  is,  he  must  have  had  in  mind 
the  high  priest.. 

The  name  of  Potlphera  indicates  that  he  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Sun-god  Ra;  so  it  is  that  priesthood  with  which  we 
shall  be  here  concerned.  Blany  officials  of  the  temple  of  Ra 
at  Heliopolis  (the  Greek  name  for  the  Egyptian  city  of  Iwnw, 
transliterated  into  Hebrew  as  o^  are  known  to  us.  Hapuse- 
neb  of  the  Eighteenth  D3masty  was  a  vizier  under  Queen 
Hatshepsut,  but  also  bore  the  title  "Setem-priest  of  Heliopo¬ 
lis"  (Breasted,  2^,  olt. ,  II,  sec.  389).  Papyrus  Harris  I 
menticiis  a  "Scribe  and  Chief  Inspector,  PerUiotep"  who  was 
an  official  of  the  temple  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis  (ibid. ,  IV,  sec. 
281).  We  also  know  of  a  "chamberlain  of  tilie  High  Priest  of 
Ra  at  Heliopolis."  (E.  Navllle,  Ahnas  el  liedineh.  p.  19). 
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Now,  granting  the  probability  that  Potiphera  was  a  hifi^ 
priest,  we  know  what  his  title  must  have  been.  As  indicated 
above,  his  name,  which  I  believe  must  be  translated  "He 
whom  Ra  has  given, "  indicates  service  in  the  priesthood  of 
the  Sun-temple  of  Ra.  According  to  Egyptian  records,  this 
was  the  most  important  temple  at  On  from  at  least  as  early 
as  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  The  title  of  the  high  priest  who  offici¬ 
ated  at  this  temple  was  "Greatest  of  Seers  at  On"  (Gardiner, 
Ancient  Egyptian  Onomastica,  I,  36  ff.).  Judging  from  his 
position  of  father-in-law  to  one  of  the  most  important  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  land,  Potiphera  could  not  have  been  less.  He 
held  one  of  the  most  distinguished  religious  posts  in  Egypt. 
Its  significance  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  city  of  On 
never  lost  its  importance  even  when  faced  with  the  Aton  re¬ 
volt  of  the  mid-Eifi^iteenth  Dynasty  or  the  tremendous  surge 
of  power  by  the  Amon  priesthood  in  the  Nineteen^  and  Twen¬ 
tieth  Dynasties.  Even  when  not  the  dominant  religious  group 
in  Egsrpt,  the  Re-priesthood  at  On  was  still  a  recognized 
power. 

11.  Joseph  as  "Father  to  Pharaoh"  (Gen.  45:8).  The 
Hebrew  reads  simply  ab  lephartoh.  "father  to  Pharaoh." 
Some  writers  have  taken  this  title  to  mean  "Vizier, "  a  view 
which  is  incorrect  (M.  G.  Kyle,  Moses  and  the  Monuments, 
p.  28;  cf.  J.  P.  Free,  quoting  A.  S.  Tahuda,  Archeology 
and  Bible  History,  pp.  78-79.  It  must  be  cautioned  here  that 
too  many  times  identifications  between  Eg]rptian  and  Hebrew 
terms  are  made  without  sufficient  proof.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  present  title.  Kyle,  Tahuda,  and  others  suggested  that 
there  was  an  Egsrptian  word  meaning  "Vizier"  and  that 
this  is  the  word  intended  by  the  scribe  in  this  passage  rather 
than  the  Hebrew  a^  "father. "  There  is  no  such  word  with 
the  meaning  "Vizier"  in  the  Egyptian  language,  so  this  expla¬ 
nation  must  be  discarded.  The  title  here  suggested  as  the 
Egyptian  equivalent,  "Father  of  God, "  is  much  more  clearly 
indicated  by  the  evidence.  Mention  is  also  made  In  the  liter¬ 
ature  at  a  supposed  use  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Hebrew  term 
adon.  "master. "  This  is  equally  incorrect.  R  is  true  that 
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the  words  &  and  i^  appear  in  Egyptian  but  these  are  of 
known  Eg3nptian  origin  and  meaning.  While  there  are  many 
EsypHan  words  used  in  Biblical  literature,  one  must  be  care¬ 
ful  in  distinguishing  them.).  Instead,  there  was  a  priestly 
title  used  in  Egypt  by  very  high  officials  in  both  religious  and 
secular  circles,  the  "Father  of  the  God,"  which  suits  our 
purpose  exactly.  It  is  true  that  this  title  was  used  by  lesser 
priests,  but  it  was  also  a  title  of  officials  of  the  highest  rank. 
It  appears  that  it  was  given  to  thos'*  who  held  it  by  virtue  of 
their  political  or  religious  relationship  to  the  king. 

The  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  was  considered  a  living  god.  He 
was  deity  and,  as  such,  was  ac'corded  all  the  honor  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  deity.  Joseph,  then,  in  being  called  a  **father"  of 
Pharaoh  was  really  being  called  the  "Father  of  the  God" 
though  this  need  not  imply  family  relationship.  His  position 
as  second  only  to  Pharaoh  gave  him  the  virtue  of  high  station 
and  prestige.  In  this  sense,  he  was  a  "father, "  that  is,  an 
advisor  of  outstanding  wisdom  and  ability.  Tills  is  complete¬ 
ly  in  accord  with  Egyptian  practice.  The  Vizier  Ptahhotep  of 
the  Fifth  Dynasty  bore  this  title  though  he  was  of  no  r^ation 
to  the  royal  family.  Similarly,  many  viziers  of  the  enqpire 
period  were  given  this  title  without  actually  being  related  to 
the  reigning  king  (for  a  full  discussion  of  this  Egyptian  title, 
see  Gardiner,  0£.  ,  I,  47-53).  It  should  be  noted  at  this 

point  that  the  word  "God"  in  this  title  always  referred  to  the 
living  king. 

12.  Joseph  as  "Lord  to  all  his  [Pharaoh*sl  house"  (Gen. 
45:8).  This  can  be  a  paraphrase  for  many  titles,  though  the 
best  Egyptian  equivalent  for  the  literal  Hebrew  phrase  is  a 
title  held  by  many  high  officials  in  Egypt,  '*Overseer  of  all 
the  palace. "  TUs  title  was  held  the  Old  Kingdom  Vizier 
Mereruka  and  a  similar  one,  "Chief  overseer  of  the  palace," 
was  held  by  Senmut,  the  grandiose  official  of  Hatsbepsut's 
era.  Another  similar  title  was  held  by  Haremhab  prior  to 
his  own  accession  to  the  ffirone  at  the  close  of  the  Eii^iteenth 
Dynasty  (Duell,  op.  cit. ,  I,  pi.  35;  cf.  Breasted,  op.  oit.. 
n,  sec.  351,  768 :  m,  sec.  20;  TV,  sec.  1017;  Journal  of 
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Egyptian  Archeology.  36:22,  1950). 

Still  another  Egyptian  title  which  this  phrase  may  repre¬ 
sent  is  that  borne,  for  example,  by  Meru,  an  Old  Kingdom 
noble,  ''First  after  the  king  in  the  palace"  (Davies,  The  Rock 
Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said,  p.  24).  This  corresponds,  by  the  way, 
with  Pharaoh's  words  to  Joseph  in  Genesis  41:40,  "only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou. "  Closely  related  to 
this  is  the  title  "First  under  the  king  in  the  great  palace, " 
given  to  Pepiankh  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  (A.  M.  Blackman,  The 
Rock  Tombs  of  Meir.  IV,  3). 

As  all  these  suggested  equations  indicate,  'Joseph  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Pharaoh's  palace  in  much  the  same  way 
that  he  had  been  in  charge  c£  Potiphar's  house.  His  ro3ral 
title,  however,  must  have  been  more  honorific  than  actual  as 
were  all  the  Eg3n;»tian  titles  listed  above.  Such  offices  were 
given  to  show  royal  favor  and,  while  they  carried  with  them 
no  actual  duties  in  the  palace  except  at  ceremonial  occasions, 
they  were  much  coveted  by  the  ancient  Eg]nptian  nobility. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  busy  vizier  or  governor  of  Upper 
Egypt  having  the  time  to  officiate  over  die  running  of  the 
king's  household,  especially  since  these  officials  were  more 
often  than  not  in  another  district  attending  to  the  business  of 
running  the  government.  These  titles  and  many  others  were 
prizes  to  be  awarded  for  meritorious  servloe  to  whoever 
might  earn  them.  Thus,  at  any  given  time  diere  might  be 
many  nobles  calling  themselves  "First  after  t^  king. "  This 
in  no  way  minimizes  the  prestigeof  such  ddes  except  indiose 
periods  when  they  were  claimed  by  countless  nobles  of  lesser 
rank  who  had  not  earned  them  but  simply  listed  them  in  their 
tombs  without  ofriclal  sanction.  In  normal  times  these  hon¬ 
orific  titles  carried  great  prestige  and  those  to  whom  they 
were  given  were  proud  to  record  diefact  in  their  biographies. 

13.  Joseph  as  "Ruler  over  all  die  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen. 
45:8).  There  are  many  tides  given  to  viziers  and  odier  high 
government  officials  throughout  Egyptian  history  which  could 
have  been  the  original  model  for  the  Hebrew  transladon. 
This  is  not  mere  empty  boasting  on  Joseph's  part  or  on  the 
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part  of  the  many  nobles  who  claimed  similar  power. 

Kagemni,  a  vizier  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  is  called  the 
"Overseer  of  the  entire  land.  North  and  South. "  Senezimib, 
a  vizier  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  calls  himself  the  "Supreme 
head  in  judgment"  and  the  "Chief  of  all  the  works  of  the  king. " 
Probably  the  most  all-inclusive  title  ever  claimed  by  a  vizier 
was  that  given  to  Amenemhat,  an  Eleventh  Dynasty  vizier, 
who  was  termed  "Overseer  of  what  Heaven  gives,  what  the 
Earth  creates  and  what  the  Nile  brings;  Overseer  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  land. "  Rekhmira,  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
vizier  from  whose  tomb  much  of  our  information  concerning 
the  duties  of  this  office  has  been  obtained,  is  called  "The 
supporting  post  of  the  whole  land"  by  Pharaoh  (for  references 
to  these  and  other  viziers  bearing  such  titles,  see  Breasted, 
op.  cit. ,  V,  68,  under  the  heading  "Vizier"). 

This  is  the  last  title  of  Joseph  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
here  is  perhaps  the  point  to  discuss  a  word  about  the  position 
Joseph  actually  held  in  the  Egyptian  government.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  assumed  ttiat  Joseph  was  gdven  the  office  of  Vizier, 
that  is,  the  chief  government  office  corresponding  to  Eng¬ 
land's  Prime  Minister  (Newberry,  cit. ,  p.  37;  cf.  Free, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  76).  Now,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  record  never  states  this.  The  assumption  that  Joseph 
was  appointed  Vizier  is  based  on  the  general  description  of 
his  duties  given  in  Genesis.  And,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
present  discussions  of  his  ro3ral  titles,  this  is  a  perfectly 
permissible  assumption. 

However,  every  title  held  by  Joseph  could  just  as  well 
have  been  held  by,  say,  a  governor  of  the  Southland  or  a 
viceroy  of  Cush.  Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Hatshep- 
sut  (circa  1500  B.  C.)  the  most  prominent  political  figure  was 
not  her  vizier  but  a  noble  who  had  managed  to  have  himself 
appointed  to  enormous  power.  Among  many  other  high  offi¬ 
ces,  he  was  "One  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Two  Lands  were 
reported"  and  "Chief  steward  of  tiie  king. "  He  was  also  a 
"Wearer  of  the  ro3ral  seal"  (Breasted,  op.  cit. ,  n,  sec.  345 
ff.).  Yet,  Senmut  was  never  appointed  vizier.  Siinllar  cases 
may  be  found  throughout  Egyptian  history. 
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Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  Joseph  could  not  have  been 
appointed  vizier.  I  have  shown  that  viziers  of  Egypt  did  car¬ 
ry  the  titles  gdven  to  Joseph.  But,  since  the  Joseph  narra¬ 
tive  nowhere  states  that  this  was  his  office  in  specific  terms, 
it  is  wise  to  be  a  bit  cautious  about  flatly  stating  that  this  is 
the  case.  That  Joseph  was  given  tremendous  power  and  was 
placed  second  only  to  Pharaoh  is  undoubted.  But  more  offi¬ 
cials  than  the  vizier  could  be  so  placed  and  perhiqps  Joseph 
was  one  of  these.  Judgfing  from  the  entire  situallon  in  Egypt 
and  the  whole  concept  of  political  office  and  reward  in  that 
ancient  country,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  more  coifrect  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Joseph's  position.  He  was  a  high  official  in  the 
Eg^tian  court,  but  not  the  vizier.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Biblical  narrative  which  forces  us  to  this  conclusion. 

14.  The  ”Physicians”  (Gen.  52:2).  Of  all  the  titles  in 
the  Joseph  story,  this  one  presents  the  most  problems.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  rophim,  a  plural  form  of  the  participle  from 
rapha,  "to  heal."  This  word  is  also  found  in  Phoenician  with 
the  same  meaning  (Zellig  Harris,  A  Grammar  ^  ^e  Phoe¬ 
nician  Language,  p.  147).  The  participial  form  gives  the 
meaning  "one  who  heals, "  therefore,  a  "physician. "  The 
problem  now  arises  as  to  the  appearance  of  i^ysicians  in  a 
purely  mortuary  context. 

Dawson  has  pointed  out  that  physicians  were  not  the  ones 
who  officiated  at  the  embalming  (W.  R'.  Dswson,  "Medicine," 
The  Legacy  of  Egypt,  p.  187;  "The  custom  of  embalming  the 
dead  In  Egypt,  involving  as  it  did  the  removal  and  handling 
of  the  viscera,  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
medicine,  although  it  was  not  carried  out  by  physicians  but 
was  primarily  a  religious  observance").  Erman  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  physician  gained  valuable  knowledge  of  anat¬ 
omy  and  physiology  from  the  embalming  practioes  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  does  not  indicate  that  the  physicians  actually 
took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  body  for  mummification 
(Erman  and  Ranke,  o^.  ,  p.  411).  On  the  opposite  side, 

Tahuda  makes  the  flat  statement  that  the  Hebrew  term  used 
"agrees  exactly  with  the  term  seyen— 'physicians* — emplpyed 
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by  the  Egyptians  to  denote  embalmers"  (A.  S.  Tahuda,  The 
Accuracy  ^  tte  Bible,  p.  32).  However,  there  is  no  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  in  the  Egyptian  records  (Worterbuch.  PI,  p. 
427,  gives  no  such  meaning.  All  other  inscriptions  and  re¬ 
liefs  I  was  able  to  consult  3delded  no  hint  that  a  ph3rsiclan 
ever  performed  any  part  of  the  embalming  process.).  We 
are  apparently  faced  with  one  of  those  cases  where  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narrative  and  the  historical  inscr4>tions  seem  to  disa¬ 
gree.  To  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  there  was  appar¬ 
ently  no  such  problem.  They  rendered  the  Hebrew  rophim 
by  oi  entaphiastai;  Uterally  "the  ones  who  bury"  from  the 
root  entaphiazo,  which  is  concerned  wltii  the  preparation  of 
a  corpse  for  burial.  However,  this  still  does  not  account  for 
the  Hebrew  term  as  used  in  its  Egyptian  setting. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  scholars  to  attempt  in  every 
such  case  to  find  a  solution.  It  is  Improper  and  unfair  to  de¬ 
ny  the  validity  of  either  source.  The  ethical  thing  to  do  is  to 
try  and  harmonize  these  two  apparently  divergent  accounts 
into  one  acceptable,  historically  accurate  narrative.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  quite  difficult,  but  I  feel  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  tiiat  such  a  harmcny  can  be  made. 

Embalming  a  corpse  in  ancient  Egypt  was  purely  a 
priestly  function.  The  religious  concepts  of  the  Egyptians 
forbad  an3rone  who  was  not  properly  purified  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  engage  in  any  activities  having  to  do  with  their  mor¬ 
tuary  religion.  Thus  no  one  except  those  who  were  qualified 
could  take  part  in  the  many  sacred  ceremonies  connected  with 
preparing  the  deceased  for  burial. 

One  of  the  Initial  acts  in  the  emft>alming  process,  alwa3rs 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  ritual  and  incantations,  was 
the  cutting  of  a  long  slit  down  the  side  of  the  abdomen  so  that 
certain  viscera  could  be  removed,  hi  Hie  acoountof  embalm¬ 
ing  which  Diodorus  wrote  in  Hie  first  century  B.  C. ,  the  one 
who  performed  Hiis  act  was  termed  legomenos  paraschiotes. 
*the  so-called  one  who  slits."  The  making  of  the  incision 
was  this  person's  sole  responsibility  after  wfaiob  he  left  the 
scene  of  embalming. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew  scribe  had  this  fact  in 
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mind  when  he  wrote  "ph3rsiclans, "  naturally  associating  an 
incision  in  a  human  body  with  the  art  ci  medicine.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  answer.  The  Hebrew  scribe  could 
have  used  a  derivatiye  of  any  word  meaning  "cut,"  or  the 
like.  This  interpretation  also  does  not  conform  with  die  text 
which  follows  which  says  that  these  "ph3rslcians"  actually 
embalmed  Jacob.  It  appears  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
the  embalmers  themselves  and  not  simply  die  specialist  who 
made  the  incision.  I  believe  the  solution  to  this  problem  can 
come  from  two  sources,  die  character  of  the  office  of  the 
physician  and  the  variant  meanings  of  the  Egyptian  verb  "to 
embalm. " 

To  the  Egyptian  mind,  govemmentof  die  living  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  dead  were  both  part  of  the  same  concept.  There¬ 
fore,  almost  every  official  of  any  standing  in  Egypt  held  both 
secular  and  religious  offices.  This  is  especially  true  of 
diose  of  higher  rank.  Phsrsicians  were  regarded  in  high  es¬ 
teem,  so  we  can  ejqpect  to  find  that  they  were  also  appointed 
to  serve  in  a  priestly  capacity.  One  chief  phsrslclan, 
Pefnefdinelt  by  name,  was  also  Prophet  of  Horus  of  Pe. 
Another  chief  phsrsician  had  an  office  connected  with  some 
type  of  duty  for  Goddess  Serkhet  (Breasted,  clt. ,  IV, 
sec.  1017;  cf.  H.  O.  Lange  and  H.  Schafer,  Grab-  und  Denk- 
steln  dee  Mlttleren  Reichs.  m,  57.  This  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  true,  however.  A  "Phsrsicianof  Pharaoh"  and  "Instmc- 
tor  [7]  of  Phsrsicians"  are  both  portrayed  a  half  dosen  times 
wldmut  any  religious  titles  whatsoever.  Cf.  Blaokman,  0£. 

,  IV,  5-6,  and  Davies,  The  Mastaba  ^  Ptahhetep  and 
Aldiethetep.  n,  pi.  XVm.).  These  examples  clearly  show 
that  physicians  could  also  be  connected  with  temples.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  phsrsioians  may  have  been 
related  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Egyptian  oultnre.  Mediolne 
was,  after  all,  largely  made  up  of  spells  and  msgloal  inoan- 
tations  and  was  never  oompletely  disassoeiated  from  magio 
until  Qraeoo-Roman  times.  And  aU  magio  w*aa  religious 
property. 

At  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  two  priestly  ottl- 
oials  who  appear  to  have  noted  as  physicians.  These  are  the 
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"Wab-^riest  of  the  king^'  and  the  "Wab^riest  of  the  Great 
House  [the  palace].  Note  that  both  are  priests  and  b<>th  are 
royal  officials.  So  little  is  known  about  these  offices  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  little  beyond  this  can  be  said.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  a  fusion  of  physician  and  priest.  A  most  important 
observation  has  been  made  concerning  these  titles:  they  are 
found  with  reference  to  a  dead  king  as  well  as  a  living  one. 
This  indicates  that  sometimes  this  office,  which  might  ac¬ 
tually  have  been  court  physician  or  the  like,  may  have  been 
conceived  of  in  purely  mortuary  terms.  This  particular 
problem  is  too  complicated  to  examine  further  here,  so  let 
us  turn  to  another  line  of  evidence. 

The  regular  Egyptian  word  for  "embalm**  is  The 
**one  who  embalms**  or  **embalmer'*  is  a  participle  derived 
from  this  root.  Used  in  this  sense,  these  words  appear  many 
times  in  Egyptian  literature.  The  title  **embalmer"  is  re¬ 
corded  time  and  time  again  on  the  monuments.  Now,  in  the 
medical  literature  of  Egypt  there  appears  another  meaning 
for  this  root.  The  activity  of  wrapping  a  mummy  in  long  lin¬ 
en  bandages  is  an  inherent  meaning  included  in  the  Egyptian 
verb  **embalm**  since  wriqpping  the  mummy  was  an  essential 
feature  of  this  process.  From  this  the  word  was  taken  over 
by  the  medical  profession  as  a  perfectly  logical  way  cf  saying 
**bind  iqp  with  a  bandage'*  or  **wrap  with  a  poultice.  '*  Like¬ 
wise,  in  medical  jargon  the  corresponding  noun  came  to  mean 
a  **binder,  **  i.  e. ,  of  wounds  (Worteibuch,  I,  378-79,  ^  **dle 
kranke  Korperstelle  mit  einemVerband  umwlckeln;  mlteinem 
Heilmlttel  verfoinden — das  unter  demVerbande  llegt.**  For  ^ 
as  **binder  of  wounds"  see  Breasted.  The  Edwin  Smith  Surgi¬ 
cal  Papyrus,  n,  facsimile  plates,  lines  7,21  and  5,5.).  It 
was  a  natural  substitution,  if  diis  be  the  case  in  the  Joseph 
narrative,  to  reason  that  in  the  sense  that  they  were  *'band- 
agers,**the  mortioians  could  be  called  ^'physicians.  **  This 
is  a  type  of  sense  substitution  which  came  quite  easily  to  the 
Egyptians  and  examples  of  such  borrowing  of  meaning  are 
very  common.  The  Hebrews,  being  a  partof  the  ^cient  Ori¬ 
ent,  oould  follow  such  reasoning  with  ease. 

This  has  been  r  rattier  extended  discussion,  but  Its  pur- 
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pose  is  now  made  clear.  Joseph  called  iqxm  '*phy8lclans"  to 
embalm  his  father.  Technically,  regular  physicians  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  had  nothing  to  do  with  embalming,  though  they  did 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  anatomical  knowledge  gained  there¬ 
from  throu^  their  association  with  the  temples  and  priest¬ 
hoods.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fusion  of  activity  between  priest  and  physician.  Thus  the  He¬ 
brew  scribe,  in  writing  this  narrative,  saw  no  inconsistency 
in  referring  to  the  embalmers  as  "healers. "  To  the  western 
mind  it  is  slightly  Incongruous  to  call  in  a  doctor  when  the 
patient  is  dead  and  ready  for  burial.  To  the  ancients— He¬ 
brews  and  Eg^tians  alike — such  an  action  was  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  existing  ideas.  Whether  Joseph  called  upon 
doctors  who  also  officiated  as  priests  or  priests  who  acted 
as  doctors,  or  whether  the  Hebrew  scribe  substituted  a  well- 
established  meaning  for  the  original  Egyptian  term,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same.  It  appears  that  it  was  logical  for  Joseph  to 
call  upon  "physicians"  to  do  the  work  of  embalming. 

From  the  preceding  discussions  we  have  shown  that  each 
Egyptian  official  who  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of 
Joseph  has  exact  counterparts  in  the  inscriptioiis  of  ancient 
Egypt.  We  have  shown  ^t  the  actions  and  duties  of  each  as 
recorded  in  Genesis  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  known 
situation. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  particular  period  during  which  Joseph 
lived  in  Egypt.  Whether  it  was  Middle  Kingdom,  Hyksos  Age 
or  Early  Empire,  it  does  not  alter  the  material  pMsented 
here.  The  titles  used  in  the  Biblical  narrative  are  equally 
valid,  historically,  whether  Joseph  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  B.C.  or  die  sixteenth. 

As  for  Joseph  himself  and  his  position  In  Egypt,  it  has 
been  shown  that  ^  was  probably  a  hii^  minister  to  the  king 
and  not  thevisier  as  is  generally  assumed.  There  is  no  need 
to  demand  the  highest  office  for  Joseph,  hi  spite  of  his  sta¬ 
tion  as  an  advisor  answerable  only  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh, 
his  position  as  described  in  Genesis  and  the  duties  he  per¬ 
formed  are  much  better  assigned  to  a  cabinet  minister  or 
viceroy  than  a  vizier. 

Swampecott,  Massachusetts 
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THE  RAF^TURE  —  PRECISELY  WHEN? 


By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest,  Litt.  D 


Three  questioue  are  confronting  the  Chrlatian  world 
today  with  reference  to  ttda  great  event  called  the  rapture. 
Will  the  church  be  caught  up  before  Daniel's  seventieth  week 
begins?  Will  the  church  remain  on  earth  during  the  first 
three  and  one  half  years  of  that  period  when  universal  peace 
and  prosperity  will  obtain  under  the  benevolent  rule  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  then  be  translated  Just  before  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  which  latter  period  is  to  ocaxpy  the  last  three  and  one 
half  years?  Will  the  church  remain  on  earth  through  the 
great  tribulation  and  be  oauc^  up  at  its  close  to  return  to  the 
earth  with  the  Lord  Jesus  at  His  second  advent? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  only  be  convincing  to 
the  reader  if  it  is  based  upon  the  rules  of  Biblloal  exegesis. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  merely  the  opinion  of  the  present  writ¬ 
er,  and  worth  Just  that  much — ^nodiing.  The  writer,  when 
introducing  die  sidijeot  of  Greek  exegesis  to  his  students, 
lays  down  the  following  basic  rule  to  which  they  must  adhere 
throughout  their  exegetioal  work:  "That  interpretation  of  a 
Scripture  passage  which  is  not  based  upon  the  historical 
background  of  die  Bible  book  in  which  it  is  found,  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  book,  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  an  intensive 
study  of  die  Greek  words,  and  the  correct  application  of  the 
rules  of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax.  Is  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  die  opinion  of  the  exegete,  and  has  no  more  value  in  the 
theological  classroom  than  a  theory  has  in  the  halls  of 
science.  Tliat  interpretation  which  is  based  upon  the  above 
rules  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct  imtil  it  can  be  shown  by 
die  reapplioation  of  the  same  rules  that  an  errpr  of  human 
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Judgment  has  crept  in. " 

There  is  such  a  thing,  therefore,  as  a  scientific  method 
of  studsrlng  the  Word.  The  student  who  follows  the  rules  oi 
an  e3q[>eriment  in  chemistry  brings  that  e3q;>erlment  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  The  student  who  does  not  ends  up  with 
an  explosion.  Just  so,  the  student  who  conducts  his  study  of 
the  Bible  along  the  scientific  lines  noted  above  arrives  at  the 
correct  interpretation,  and  the  student  who  does  not  at  the 
wrong  one.  The  exegetioal  method  the  student  uses  in  an¬ 
swering  the  question  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  rapture 
will  determine  whether  he  believes  in  a  pretribulational  or  a 
posttribulational  rapture.  Both  teachings  can  be  gotten  out  of 
Scripture;  but  one  will  be  based  upon  scientlfio  rules  oi  pro¬ 
cedure  and  be  accepted  as  true,  whereas  the  other  must  be 
.looked  upon  as  the  mere  opinion  of  the  exegete. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  REVELATION 

Adhering  to  die  foregoing  exegetical  rules,  we  will  ex¬ 
amine  John's  testimony  in  the  Revelation.  The  Book  of  the 
Revelation  is  the  only  book  in  the  Bible  which  the  divine  au¬ 
thor  has  anal3rzed  for  the  exegete.  John  is  told  to  "write  the 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and 
the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter"  (1:19).  This  analysis 
does  not  merely  present  three  major  sections  of  the  book  in 
dieir  order  but  includes  a  time  element  which  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Clearly,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  have  in  mind 
merely  the  three  parts  of  the  book.  The  emphasis  in  His 
thinking  is  upon  the  correct  sequence  of  events  as  they  will 
occur  in  the  prophetio  program  of  God.  This  emphasis  upon 
the  time  element  is  tterefore  geared  to  our  problem  as  to 
the  precise  place  of  the  rapture  with  reference  to  die  seven¬ 
tieth  week  of  Daniel. 

The  words  "the  things  thou  hast  seen"  clearly  refer  to 
the  vision  John  had  received  of  our  Lord  Jesus  as  it  is  rer 
corded  in  thefirst  chapter.  The  Greek  words  translated  "die 
things  which  are"  in  an  expanded  translation  read  "the  things 
that  exist"  or  "the  things  that  are  in  existence. "  The  Lord 
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Jesus  called  John's  attention  to  certain  things  in  existence  at 
the  time  John  was  receiving  this  vision.  He  does  not  specify 
in  this  expression  what  those  things  were.  The  exegete, 
faced  with  that  problem,  follows  the  rule  that  "context  rules" 
and  allows  the  context  (chapters  two  and  three)  to  define  what 
the  things  were,  seven  historic  churches  situated  in  Asia 
Minor.  Each  has  a  definite  characteristic.  Since  these 
seven  churches  were  not  the  only  churches  in  Asia  Minor  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  selected  for  these  def¬ 
inite  characteristics.  Since  that  is  so,  we  conclude  that 
these  definite  characteristics  are  for  the  guidance  of  the 
church  during  its  earthly  history. 

In  a  book  of  prophecy  such  as  the  Revelation,  which  was 
written  in  the  first  century  to  predict  the  future  of  Israel, 
the  second  advent,  and  the  millennium,  it  would  be  most 
strange  should  the  Inspired  writer  hurdle  the  intervening 
years,  especially  since  the  book  was  written  for  the  guidance 
of  the  church.  These  characteristics  must  have  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  the  church  during  the  interim  be¬ 
tween  Israel  dispersed  in  the  first  century  and  Israel  restored 
for  the  millennium.  As  one  compares  these  characteristics 
in  their  order  with  the  history  of  the  church,  one  discovers 
a  striking  resemblance  between  them  and  that  history,  so 
striking  and  in  such  an  order  that  this  similarity  cannot  be  a 
mere  coincidence  or  an  attempt  of  an  exegete  to  press  them 
into  the  mold  of  church  history  in  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  rejection  cf  Israel  in  the  first  century  and  its 
restoration  in  the  future.  Thus,  chapters  two  and  three 
were,  in  the  first  century,  the  prewritten  history  of  the 
church  which  today  has  been  almost  entirely  fulfilled.  "The 
things  which  are, "  therefore,  are  the  seven  ages  of  church 
history.  The  only  thing  which  can  terminate  its  history  on 
earth  is  the  rapture,  the  removal  of  the  church  to  heaven. 

We  now  consider  the  words  "the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter. "  The  Greek  of  "shall  be"  is  not  the  verb  of  being 
in  the  future  tense,  but  the  verb  mello  used  with  an  infinitive. 
It  is  a  device  which  the  Greek  writer  uses  when  he  wishes  to 
indicate  that  a  thing  predicted  will  come  to  pass  very  soon. 
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an  idea  which  the  simple  future  does  not  carry.  It  is  used 
**of  those  things  which  will  come  to  pass  by  fixed  necessity 
or  divine  ^p>pointment"  (Thayer,  Greek-Enidish  Lexicon,  ^ 
loco.).  The  infinitive  is  that  of  the  verb  ginomai.  '*to  be> 
come, "  and  is  ingresslve  aorist,  speaking  ot  entrance  into  a 
new  condition.  The  expanded  translation  reads,  '*the  things 
which  are  about  to  become. "  "Hereafter**  in  the  Greek  text 
is  meta  tauta,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  near  object, 
in  the  neuter  gender  and  the  plural  number  pointing  back  to 
**the  things  which  are.  **  The  translation  reads,  **after  these 
things.  **  John  is  now  ordered  to  write:  **the  things  which  are 
about  to  become  after  these  things, **  namely,  alter  the 
church  age. 

This  he  has  dime  in  chapters  four  to  twenty-two.  The 
end  of  chapter  three  marks  the  close  of  the  church  age.  Ev¬ 
erything  predicted  in  the  following  chapters  will  occur  after 
the  church  age  closes.  The  seventieth  week  of  Daniel  begins 
with  the  rider  cn  the  white  horse  (Antichrist)  of  6:2,  and 
closes  with  the  rider  on  the  white  horse  of  19:11  (Jesus 
Christ).  The  great  tribulation  occupies  the  last  three  and 
one  half  years  of  the  seven-year  period.  The  rapture,  by 
removing  the  church  from  the  earth,  closes  the  church  age. 
Thus,  that  blessed  event  antedates  not  only  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  but  Daniel's  seventieth  week.  This  is  conclusive  and 
final,  and  from  this  teaching  there  can  be  no  appeal  unless 
one  wishes  to  set  aside  the  rules  of  Biblical  exegesis,  which 
procedure  is  neither  scholarly,  scientific,  nor  ethical. 

THE  EVIDENCE  FROM  PAUL'S  WRIUNGS 

We  turn  now  to  Paul.  Someone  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  Thessalonlan  church  to  the  effect  Uiat  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
was  then  present,  forging  Paul's  name  to  the  manuscript  (2 
Thess.  2:2).  The  best  Greek  texts  read  "the  day  of  the 
Lord,"  not  "the  day  of  Christ,"  as  found  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  days. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  a  technical  term  used  by  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  to  designate  a  certain  future  period  wldi 
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regard  to  Israel.  The  expression  is  used  in  Lamentations 
2:22;  Isaiah  2:12;  13:6,  9;  34:8;  Jeremiah  46:10;  Ezekiel  13:5; 
30:3;  Joel  1:15;  2:1;  3:14;  Amos  5:18;  Obadiah  15;  Zephaniah 
1:7,  8,  18;  2:2>3;  Zechariah  14:1;  and  Malachi  4:5.  From  a 
study  of  these  passages,  the  following  should  be  clear:  first, 
this  day  has  to  do  with  the  nation  Israel,  not  the  church; 
second,  the  period  is  still  future;  third,  the  period  is  one  of 
Judgment  upon  Israel;  fourth,  it  refers  to  the  period  of  the 
great  tribulatioo,  since  events  which  are  predicted  by  the 
prophets  are  those  which  John  predicts  in  the  Revelation;  and 
fifth,  it  is  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  in  judgment. 

The  Day  of  Christ  (Phil.  1:6,  10)  is  a  New  Testament 
expression,  used  of  the  church  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  the  church.  The  Thessalonian  saints  thought  that 
they  had  missed  the  rapture,  and  that  the  persecutions  they 
were  enduring  were  part  cf  the  great  tribulation.  Paul  writes 
to  assure  them  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  bases  his 
proof  upon  the  fact  that  "a  falling  away"  must  take  place  be¬ 
fore  the  great  tribulation  starts. 

The  words  "a  falling  away"  are  the  Authorized  Version 
rendering  of  apostasia.  The  verbal  form  aphis tamai  from 
which  it  comes  is  present  middle  of  aphistSmi,.  the  root  verb, 
which  we  will  study.  The  simple  verb  histgmi  in  its  intran¬ 
sitive  sense  means  "to  stand,"  the  prefixed  preposition 
means  "off,  away  fitom,"  and  the  compoimd  verb,  "to  stand 
off  from."  The  word  does  not  mean  "to  fall."  The  Greeks 
had  a  word  for  that,  plpto.^  Aphistemi,  in  its  various  uses, 
i9  reported  by  Thayer  as  follows:  "to  make  stand  off,  cause 
to  withdraw,  to  stand  off,  stand  aloof,  to  desert,  to  withdraw 
from  one";  in  contexts  where  a  defection  from  the  faith  is  in 
view,  it  means  "to  fall  away,  become  faithless."  The  verb 
is  rendered  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  "to 
depart"  in  Luke  2:32;  4:13;  13:27;  Acts  12:10;  .15:38;  19:9; 
22:29;  2  Corinthians  12:8;  1  Timoffiy  4:1;  2  Timothy  2:19; 
Hebrews  3:12.  In  Luke  8:13  it  is  translated  '*fall  away,"  in 
Acts  5:37,  "drew  away,"  and  in  Acts  5:38,  "refrain."  Had 
they  translated  the  word  here  instead  of  interpreting  it,  they 
would  have  rendered  it  by  the  word  "departure."  The  reader 
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will  observe  that  the  predominant  translation  of  the  verbal 
form  is  "to  depart,"  also,  that  where  it  is  translated  "fall 
away,"  the  context  adds  the  idea  of  "falling  away"  to  the  verb, 
which  action  is  still  a  departure. 

E.  Schuyler  English,  to  whom  this  present  writer  is 
deeply  indebted  for  calling  his  attention  to  the  word  "depar¬ 
ture"  as  the  correct  rendering  of  apostasia  in  this  context, 
also  informs  us  that  the  following  translators  understood  the 
Greek  word  to  mean  "a  departure"  in  this  context  Tyndale 
(1534),  Coverdale  (1535),  the  Geneva  Bible  (1537),  Cranmer 
(1539),  and  Beza  (1565),  and  so  used  it  in  their  translations. 
Apostaigia  is  used  once  more  in  the  New  Testament  and  is 
translated  "to  forsake"  (A.V. ),  signifying  a  departure.  The 
neuter  noun  apostasion  in  Matthew  5:31;  19:7;  and  Mark  10:4 
is  rendered  by  the  Autimrlzed  Version,  '*dlvorcement," 
which  word  also  sifiptifies  a  departure,  here,  from  antecedent 
relations. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  apostasia  was 
used  at  tin»s  both  in  classical  and  koine  Greek  in  the  sense 
of  a  defection,  a  revolt  in  a  religious  sense,  a  rebellion 
against  God,  and  of  the  act  of  apostasy.  Liddell  and  Scott  in 
their  classical  lexicon  give  the  above  as  the  first  definition 
of  the  word.  Moulton  and  Milligan  quote  a  papyrus  fragment 
where  the  word  means  "a  rebel."  But  these  are  acquired 
meanings  of  the  word  gotten  from  the  context  in  which  it  is 
used,  not  the  original,  basic,  literal  meaning,  and  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  word  when  the  context  does  not  qual¬ 
ify  the  word  by  these  meanings,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Thes- 
salonians  passage,  where  the  context  in  which  apostasia  is 
embedded  does  not  refer  to  a  defection  from  the  trutii  but  to 
the  rapture  of  the  church.  The  fact  that  our  word  "apostasy** 
means,  a  defection  from  tiie  truth  is  entirely  beside  the  point 
since  we  do  not  interpret  Scripture  upon  the  basis  of  a  trans¬ 
literated  word  to  which  a  certain  meaning  has  been  given,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  what  the  Greek  word  mean  to  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  reader.  The  fact  that  Paul  in  1  Timothy  4: 1  uses  tills 
vert)  in  the  words  "some  shall  depart  from  the  faith" and 
finds  it  neoessaxy  to  qualify  its  meaning  by  tiie  phrase  **from 
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the  faith'*  indicates  that  the  word  if  self  has  no  such  connota¬ 
tion.  The  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  did  not 
translate  the  word,  but  offered  their  interpretation  of  it. 
They  should  have  translated  it  and  allowed  the  student  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  in  its  context. 

With  the  translation  of  the  word  before  us,  the  next  step 
is  to  ascertain  from  the  context  that  to  which  this  departure 
refers.  We  note  the  presence  of  the  Greek  definite  article 
before  apostasia,  of  which  the  translation  takes  no  notice.  A 
Greek  word  is  definite  in  itself,  and  when  the  article  is  used 
the  exegete  must  pay  particular  attention  to  it.  "The  basal 
function  of  the  article  is  to  point  out  individual  identity.  It 
does  more  than  mark  'the  object  as  definitely  conceived,'  for 
a  substantive  in  Greek  is  definite  without  the  article"  (Dana 
and  Mantey,  A  Manual  Grammar  of  ^e  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  p.  137).  This  departure,  whatever  it  is,  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  one,  one  differentiated  from  all  others.  Another  function 
of  the  article  is  "to  denote  previous  reference.  Here  the  ar¬ 
ticle  points  out  an  object  the  identity  of  which  is  defined  by 
some  previous  reference  made  to  it  in  the  context"  (ibid. ,  p. 
141).  Paul  in  2  Thessalonlans  2:1  has  just  spoken  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  This  coming  is  defined  by  the  words 
"our  gathering  together  unto  him, "  not  as  the  second  advent, 
but  as  the  rapture.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "and"  can  also 
be  translated  "even,"  and  the  translation  reads,  "the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  our  gathering  together  unto 
him. " 

The  article  before  apostasia  defines  that  word  by  point¬ 
ing  to  "the  gathering  together  unto  him"  as  that  departure. 
This  article  determines  the  context  which  defines  apostasia. 
The  translators  took  the  context  of  verses  10-12  as  deciding 
the  significance  of  the  word,  but  they  went  too  far  afield,  not 
grasping  the  function  of  the  definite  article  preceding  aposta¬ 
sia  which  points  back  to  the  rapture  of  verse  2,  not  ahead  to 
the  refusal  to  believe  the  tnith  of  verses  10-12.  The  article 
is  all-important  here,  as  in  many  instances  of  its  use  in  die 
Greek  New  Testament.  In  1  Thessalonlans  4:13-18,  Paul  had 
given  these  salnte  teaching  on  the  rapture,  and  the  Greek 
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article  here  points  to  that  which  was  well  known  to  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  which  is  another  use  of  the  Greek 
definite  article.  Thus,  the  departure  of  the  church  from 
earth  to  heaven  must  precede  the  great  tribulation  period. 
And  we  have  answered  our  questions  again.  It  mig^  be  added 
that  the  reason  why  Paul  merely  speaks  of  a  pretribulation 
rapture  rather  than  a  preseventieth  week  rapture  is  that  he 
is  addressing  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  Thessalonian  saints 
and  is  not  explaining  the  particular  place  of  the  rapture  in 
the  prophetic  progpram  of  God. 

THE  PROMISE  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

We  will  allow  John  to  speak  once  more.  Our  Lord 
promises  to  keep  the  Philadelphia  church,  namely,  the  pres- 
ent  missionary  church,  "from  the  hour  of  temptation  which 
shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth"  (Rev.  3:10).  The  word  "keep"  is  tereo,  "take  care  of, 
to  guard,"  the  word  expressing  watchful  care,  and  being 
suggestive  of  present  possession,  the  watchful  care  resulting 
in  safe  custody  (Thayer).  The  word  "temptation"  is  peiras- 
mos,  "adversity,  affliction,  trouble. "  It  is  preceded  by  the 
definite  article,  which  makes  this  period  of  adversity  a  par> 
ticular  one,  and  since  it  is  predicted  to  affect  the  entire 
earth,  it  must  refer  to  the  gpreat  tribulation  period.  The 
preposition  "from"  is  in  the  Greek  text  In  its  general 
usag^e  it  means  "out  from.  The  promise  is  that  this  church 
shall  be  guarded,  kept  in  safe  custody  out  from  the  great 
tribulation.  This  suggests  the  inteipretatloD  that  the  church 
will  enter  the  great  tribulation,  and  in  the  nick  of  time  be 
taken  out  of  it,  which  interpretation  is  in  conflict  with  our 
previous  teaching. 

Here  a  rule  of  exegesis  comes  into  play.  The  exegete 
must  not  base  his  interpretation  upon  a  single  word  without 
taking  the  analysis  of  the  book  and  the  context  into  consider¬ 
ation.  The  two  latter  which  teach  a  preseventieth  week  rap¬ 
ture  forbid  any  interpretation  which  is  diametrically  oppos^ 
to  their  requirements.  In  a  case  where  the  interpretatioci 
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based  on  one  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
context,  the  exegete  makes  a  further  study  of  the  word  to 
see  what  other  usage  of  the  word  would  fit  the  context.  The 
words  in  the  inspired  text  always  agree  with  the  context  when 
properly  interpreted.  We  turn  to  Vocabulary  ^  tte  Greek 
Testament  by  Idoulton  and  Milligan,  that  last  court  of  appeal 
when  one  wishes  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  first-century 
person  used  the  word,  and  we  find  that  it  was  used  in  the 
case  of  a  donkey.  The  clause  in  the  early  manuscript  reads, 
''has  removed  it  [the  donkey]  from  my  reach. "  The  donkey 
was  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  person  spoken  of.  God 
promises  to  guard  this  churdi  out  of  the  reach  of  the  great 
tribulation.  He  does  this  by  removing  it  from  the  earth  in 
the  departui'e  of  which  Paul  speaks. 

THE  IMMINENCY  OF  THE  RAPTURE 

We  offer  one  more  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  pre¬ 
seventieth  week  rapture  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  rapture  as  imminent.  Webster  de¬ 
fines  the  word  as  "threatening  to  occur  immediately,  near  at 
hand,  impending."  Paul  writes  in  the  first  century,  "The 
Lord  is  at  hand"  (Phil.  4:5).  The  words  "at  hand"  are  the 
translation  of  eggus  which  Thayer  defines  as  "near, "  and 
adds,  "concerning  things  imminent  and  soon  to  come  to 
pass, "  the  Pauline  teaching  being  that  the  rapture  is  to  be 
regarded  alwajrs  as  an  imminent  event,  and  in  view  of  that  he 
writes  to  the  Philippians:  "Being  confident  of  this  very  thing, 
^t  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  yon  will  perform  it 
until  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus. "  Paul  lived  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  imminent  return  of  the  Lord. 

John,  by  his  use  of  the  sidi>Junctlve  mode,  teaches  die 
same  thing.  He  says:  "And  now,  little  children,  abide  in 
him;  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have  confidence, 
and  not  be  ashamed  before  Mm  at  his  coming"  (1  John  2:28). 
Tlie  words  "when  he  shall  appear"  are  in  the  indicative  mode, 
wMoh  is  the  mode  of  reality,  of  certainty.  But  John  does  not 
use  the  indicative,  but  rather  the  subjunctive  mode,  wMch  is 
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the  mode  of  uncertainty.  He  writes:  '*Be  abiding  in  him  in 
order  that  whenever  he  may  be  made  manifest.  '*  The  sub¬ 
junctive  teaches  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  the  rapture, 
therefore,  its  character  of  immlnency.  John's  entire  ad¬ 
monition  is:  "And  now,  little  bom  ones,  be  abiding  in  Him, 
in  order  that  whenever  He  may  be  made  manifest,  we  may 
have  instant  freedom  of  speech  and  not  be  made  to  shrink 
away  from  Him  in  shame  at  His  personal  presence."  The 
saint  should  live  in  such  close  and  Intimate  fellowship  with 
his  Lord,  with  nothing  of  sin  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  at  the  rapture  that  fellowship  may  continue  un¬ 
broken  into  heaven,  with  no  sin  in  his  life  causing  a  sudden 
Jar  and  a  shrinking  away  from  Him  in  shame.  Thus,  the 
Bible  writers  make  the  teaching  of  the  immlnency  of  the  rap¬ 
ture  a  ground  of  appeal  for  holy  living  and  diligent  service. 

To  teach  that  the  church  will  go  through  the  tribulation 
period  or  even  enter  it  is  to  nullify  the  teaching  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  coming  of  the  Lord  and  thus  prevent  the  salutary  effect 
of  the  immlnency  of  the  rapture  from  becoming  operative  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  Events  on  earth  are  not  ready  for  the 
great  tribulation.  The  Jewish  temple  in  Jerusalem  must  be 
built,  and  Antichrist  crowned  as  emperor  of  the  revived 
Roman  Empire  before  Daniel's  seventieth  week  begins.  If 
the  church  is  to  endure  a  Protestant  purgatory,  the  rapture 
bannot  occur  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  would  therefore  not  be 
imminent. 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  which  indicates  that  the 
church  will  either  enter  or  pass  through  the  tribulation.  Is¬ 
rael  is  given  many  signs  which  will  warn  her  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  that  period  (Matt.  24),  but  the  gospels  and  epistles 
are  devoid  of  any  sign  given  the  church.  The  epistles  speak 
of  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus,  an  egression  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  gospels.  This  is  a  day  to  which  the  church 
is  to  look  forward  with  joy.  It  is  the  end  of  the  pathway  of 
tile  ohuroh.  If  this  day  does  not  occur  before  the  trfbulatioQ, 
then  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  prophetic  calendar  of 
events  which  will  take  place  during  or  after  that  period. 
Wheaton,  Illinois 


THE  DEITY  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 
VINDICATED 


By  J,  B.  Rowell,  Th.  D. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  discover  some  weakness  in 
Scripture  translation,  something  they  may  classify  as  error, 
and  then,  on  this  sing^le  point,  to  attempt  to  discredit  the  en> 
tire  teaching  of  Scripture  concerning  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Thus,  they  disregard  the  combined  testimony  of  many  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  teach  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  make  a  mountain 
out  of  a  single  point,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  verse,  or 
context,  contradicts  their  unsoimd  conclusion. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  1  Timothy  3:16,  where 
the  Authorized  Version  reads:  "And  without  cmitroversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glo¬ 
ry.  "  It  is  around  the  word  God  that  the  controversy  rages. 
The  Jehovah's  Witnesses  comment  is:  "The  claim  which  the 
clergy  make  that  Almighty  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  to 
men  on  this  earth  brings  iqp  the  text  at  1  Timothy  3:16,  which 
states:  'God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh. '  Says  a  footnote  in 
The  Emphatic  Diagclott  by  Benjamin  Wilson,  on  the  said 
verse:  'Nearly  all  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ver¬ 
sions  have  "He  who. "  instead  of  "God," in  this  passage'" 
(Let  God  Be  True,  p.  105).  For  this  reason,  in  their  New 
World  Translation  they  render  this  verse,  "He  was  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh. " 

By  substituting  the  pronoun  ^  for  the  name  God,  this 
Scripture  is  used  as  an  argument  for  the  denial  of  the  deity 
of  Christ.  This  denial  leads  to  the  refusal  to  recogpiize  the 
deity  of  our  Lord  in  any  of  the  gpreat  Christolog^cal  passages 
where  His  deity  is  plainly  taught.  It  further  leads  to  state¬ 
ments  which  are  derogatory  to  His  person  and  claims.  One 
such  statement  reads:  ".  .  .  after  God  had  created  him  as 
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his  firstborn  Son,  then  God  used  him  as  his  working  Partner 
..."  (ibid. ,  p.  33). 

A  BATTLEGROUND  FOR  RESEARCH 

Regarding  the  words  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh, "  there 
are  able  scholars  who  claim  that  the  name  God  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  There  are  also  able  scholars  who  claim  that  the 
reading  should  be  who,  i.  e. ,  "Who  was  manifest  [or  mani¬ 
fested]  in  the  flesh. " 

Barnes,  in  his  commentary,  says:  "Probably  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  has  excited  so  much 
discussion  among  critics  as  this,  and  none  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  the  true  reading"  (Albert 
Barnes,  Notes  on  the  Epistles  ^  Paul,  p.  159).  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home  in  his  Introduction  speaks  of  it  as  a  "much 
litigated  question. " 

In  favor  of  the  Authorized  Version,  "God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh, "  Home  says  in  a  footnote:  "But  the  fullest  view 
of  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  will  be  found  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  Incon¬ 
trovertible  (London,  1830),  who  has  DEMONSTRATED  THE 
GENUINENESS  OF  THE  READING  Ck>d  from  the  united  and  in¬ 
disputable  testimonies  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions, 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  both  early  and  recent,  as 
well  as  from  internal  evidence"  (An  Introduction  to  the  Criti¬ 
cal  Study  and  Knowledge  ci^  ^[e  Holy  Scriptures.  LV,  391). 
Meyer  quotes  Scrivener  as  saying,  ".  .  .  the  force  of  the 
Patristic  testimony  remains  untouched, "  and  closes  by  say¬ 
ing:  "I  dare  not  pronounce  'God'  a  corruption. "  Meyer  also 
tells  us  that  Dean  Burgon,  a  scholar  of  much  eminence,  de¬ 
fended  this  reading— Theos -God  (Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  in  loco).  OHiers,  too,  contend  for  tills  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lengthy  list  of  names  of  scholars 
could  be  given  who  contend  for  the  reading  "who"  instead  of 
"God. "  The  list  of  names  given  by  Meyer  includes  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Westoott,  Hort,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and 
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Lange. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  scholars  agree  that  the  reading 
should  be  "who"  and  not  "God."  The  explanation  is  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  theos  (God)  to  be  changed  into 
hos  (who)  than  vice  versa.  The  argument  is  that  hos  was  the 
original  spelling  and  that  this  was  changed  into  theos.  Ths 
would  be  an  understandable  contraction  for  the  name  theos 
and  the  simple  addition  to  the  "o"  of  hos  would  make  it  a 
which  would  change  the  hos  into  ths.  If  then  the  sign  of  con¬ 
traction  were  placed  over  these  letters,  it  would  become  an 
abbreviation  or  contracted  form  for  theos  (God).  The  line  or 
vlrgula  in  the  "o"  and  the  mark  of  contraction  above  the  two 
letters  make  all  the  difference  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  have  been  subjected  to  a  closer 
microscc^ic  examination  than  any  others.  For  a  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Henry 
Alford,  Greek  New  Testament,  m,  332-33;  Ellicott's  com¬ 
mentary  to  loco,  and  Barnes  notes  on  First  Timothy,  among 
others. 

THE  MIND  OF  GOD  AND  GOD  MANIFEST 

When  a  favorite  Scripture  for  the  deity  of  our  Lord  is 
challenged,  and  when  even  supporters  of  this  great  doctrine 
admit  that  the  possible  reading  is  "who  was  manifested  to 
flesh, "  many  are  inclined  to  think  toat  the  whole  position  has 
been  conq>romlsed  and  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  Jeopardy. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  deity  of  Christ  does 
not  stand  or  fall  on  this  one  point,  but  rather  permeates  all 
Scripture  as  salt  saturates  the  sea.  It  is  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  to  1  Timothy  3:16,  and  its  context,  which  constitutes 
it  a  grand  defense  of  Christ  as  God  manifested  to  flesh,  to 
fact,  the  whole  argument  of  thepassage  is  that  God  was  man¬ 
ifested  to  flesh. 

If  toe  infinite  God  is  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind,  we 
may  eiqpect  Him  to  reveal  Himself  according  to  His  own  om¬ 
niscient  and  eternal  mind.  If  the  object  of  thst  gospel,  toe 
transforming  of  sinners  into  saints,  is  sublime  and  incom- 
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prehensible,  why  should  not  the  divine  program  for  bringing 
about  its  accomplishment  likewise  be  sublime  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  the  human  mind? 

That  God  was  manifested  in  flesh  is  the  great  truth  which 
corresponds  to  the  full  context  of  the  Scripture.  If  called 
"Immanuel**  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (7:14)»  and  if  called  *lm- 
manuel**  or  **God  with  us**  at  His  birth  (Ifatt.  1:21-23),  why 
should  not  the  apostle,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  designate  Him 
**God  manifest  in  flesh**?  These  Scriptures  illustrate,  and 
are  in  agreement  with  each  other.  The  one,  **Immanuel,  ** 
affirms  God  to  be  really  with  us;  the  other,  **God* manifest  in 
flesh,  **  affirms  God  to  be  incarnate.  This  one  existed  before 
Abraham;  was  or  existed  **in  the  beginning  with  God**;  was 
**equal  with  God**;  was  *lmmanuel,  God  with  us**;  and  thus 
the  assertion  that  **God  was  manifest  in  flesh**  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  these  Scriptures.  Of  whom  could  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  true  except  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  manifest? 

Critics  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  however,  take  advantage 
of  any  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  manuscript  read¬ 
ing  of  a  crucial  text,  even  thou^  it  be  but  one  word;  and  this 
without  due  regard  to  the  unassailable  evidence  of  the  context 
which  leaves  the  doctrine  of  the  deity*  of  Christ  in  grand  pre¬ 
eminence. 

THE  SIXFOLD  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

Examining  the  context,  we  discover  that  only  Christ  can 
fill  out  the  complete  picture,  revealing  Him  as  it  does  from 
His  incarnation  to  His  exaltation.  This  tremendous  state¬ 
ment,  unified  into  one  expression  by  six  verbs  in  the  same 
voice  and  tense,  reveals  to  whom  the  **who**  refers,  even  to 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Manifested  to  flesh.  This  refers  to  the  incanatlon  nd 
advent  into  the  world  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  *'the  Word  be¬ 
came  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us.  **  He  came  forth  firom 
the  Father,  with  whom  He  personally  pre-existed,  as  the 
Scripture  sa]rs  **.  .  .  the  Word  of  life  .  .  .  which  was  with 
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the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us"  (John  1:14;  1  John 
1:1-2).  "The  Word  was  God  .  .  .  and  the  Word  became 
flesh"  (John  1:1,  14).  Thus,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  manifestation  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  continued  through  His  entire  life  on  earth. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit.  There  was  perfect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  His  personal  spirit  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Per¬ 
son  of  tte  Godhead.  It  was  "throu^  the  eternal  Spirit"  Chat 
"he  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God"  (Heb.  9:14).  In  the 
light  of  His  bodily  limitations,  pain,  suffering,  and  death,  it. 
was  His  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead  which  justified 
His  claims  to  deity,  being  "declared  the  Son  of  God  with  pow¬ 
er,  according  to  the  spirit  c£  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead"  (Rom.  1:3-4).  The  Holy  Spirit  was  the  grand 
vindication  of  the  Son  of  God  at  His  biqptism,  in  His  miracle 
working,  in  the  casting  out  of  demons,  at  Pentecost,  and  in 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 

Seen  of  angels.  The  angels  "came  and  ministered  unto 
him"  following  the  great  temptation  and  sustained  Him 
through  the  days  of  His  humiliation.  He  whose  advent  was 
heralded  by  the  angels  (Luke  2:13-14),  was  strengthened  by 
an  angel  during  His  ag^ony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (Luke 
22:43).  On  the  resurrection  morning  the  angels  were  present 
to  make  the  encouraging  proclamation,  "He  is  not  here,  but 
is  risen"  (Luke  24:6).  They  beheld  Him  in  His  pre-existent 
glory  (Isa.  6);  they  beheld  Him  at  the  close  of  His  earthly 
sojourn  as  He  ascended  to  heaven  (Acts  1:9-11);  and  they  be¬ 
hold  Him  now,  and  worship  Him  (Phil.  2:9-11). 

Preached  unto  the  Gentiles.  He  who  was  the  "light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles  "(Luke  2:32)  broke  down  "the  middle  wall 
of  partition"  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  uniting  in  one  body 
these  two  ojqposites.  The  fact  that  Christ's  preaching  unto 
Hie  Gentiles  is  given  a  place  in  this  array  of  the  glories  of 
Christ  expresses  wonder  in  the  display  of  divine  grace  to 
those  who  were  "far  off"  and  in  the  result  that  they  have 
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been  "made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ"  (Eph.  2:13).  The 
miracle  of  divine  grace  is  written  in  letters  of  gold,  that 
those  who  once  "sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death" 
have  been  made  "fellowcitizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God"  (Eph.  2:19). 

Believed  on  in  tte  world.  From  amid  the  strongest  op¬ 
position,  from  among  His  severest  critics,  came  forward 
those  who  believed  on  Jesus.  The  nobleman  of  C{4)emaum 
"believed,  and  his  whole  house"  (John  4:53).  At  the  very 
time  His  enemies  sou^^t  to  take  Him  to  kill  Him  "many  of 
the  people  believed  on  him"  (John  7:31).  As  He  preached  to 
the  Jews  in  the  temple.  He  said:  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am 
he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  Concerning  these  Jews, 
usually  filled  with  hatred  against  Jesus  Christ,  we  read, 
"As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him"  (John  8:30). 
Those  believing  on  Him  were  not  limited  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  record  says,  "Nevertheless  among  the  chief 
rulers  also  many  believed  on  him"  (John  12:42).  Everyone 
of  the  millions  d  believers,  believing  on  Him,  adds  to  the 
g^ory  of  our  Lord,  who  will  "come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints"  (2  Thess.  1:10). 

Received  up  into  glory.  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  sixfold  history  of  our  Lord's  work  and 
ministry  here  on  earth.  The  ascension  of  our  Lord  was  the 
gprand  seal  to  His  work  of  redemption  when  He  was  taken  up 
in  gdory — ".  .  .  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up;  and  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight"  (Acts  1:10-11).  It  has 
been  observed:  "The  three  couplets  thus  bring  before  our 
vision  the  advancing  glory  of  this  Divine  manifestation  in 
Christin  a  seriesof  acts,  whose  beginning  is  theearth,  whose 
closing  is  in  heaven"  (J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  "The  Two  Epis¬ 
tles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,"  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  p.  46). 

GRAMMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION  THE  KEY 

We  have  examined  the  six  predicates  concerning  the 
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person  spoken  of,  viz..  Who  was  manifest  in  flesh,  and  find 
in  them  the  history  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  from  His  in> 
carnation  to  His  exaltation.  As  Van  Oosterzee  observes,  we 
have  here  "a  proof  indirect  but  unquestionable  of  the  Divine- 
human  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Lord.  Manifest  to  flesh 
can  only  be  said  of  Him  who,  before  His  incarnation,  was 
personally  with  the  Father"  (ibid. ,  p.  45). 

We  must  go  further  with  our  examination.  Since  there 
is  perfect  harmony  between  the  person  expressed  by  this 
pronoun  who  and  the  predicates  which  set  forth  the  life  and 
work  of  this  person,  it  must  be  expected  that  there  is  har¬ 
mony  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  which 
determines  who  that  person  is. 

It  is  possitoe  to  give  an  unsound  exegesis  of  this  great 
Christological  passage,  and  toereby  rob  it  of  its  essential 
message  and  meaning.  This  has  been  done.  However,  with¬ 
out  going  into  the  various  expositions,  let  us  examine  the 
grammatical  construction,  for  it  is  this  with  the  context 
which  sheds  the  lis^t  we  need  to  clear  understanding 
^nceming  this  controverted  Scripture. 

The  sixfold  history,  expressed  to  the  six  predicates, 
blend  to  one  person — Christ.  If  these  all  meet  to  the  person 
of  the  pronoun  who,  then  which  of  the  antecedents  to  verse  15 
belongs  to  this  pronoun?  If  this  can  be  satisfactorily  decided, 
then  the  central  meaning  of  the  passage  should  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood. 

There  are  three  nouns  to  verse  15,  "the  church,"  "the 
living  .God, "  and  "the  trutii, "  and  one  of  toese  could  be  the 
antecedent  to  the  pronoun  "who."  Whichever  it  is,  it  must 
be  to  fiprammatical  agreement  with  the  pronoun  "who,"  which 
is  masculine  gender.  This  being  the  case,  two  of  thesenouns 
are  ruled  out  as  possible  antecedents  of  "who,"  since 
"church"  and  "truth"  are  both  feminine.  This  leaves  us  with 
the  third,  "the  living  God, "  which  is  to  grammatioal  agree¬ 
ment  with  "who,"  both  being  to  the  masculine  gender.  Thus, 
it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  "the  living  God"  is  the  direct 
antecedent  of  "who,"  and  could  read,  "The  living  God  .  .  . 
who  was  manifest  to  flesh." 
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In  this  connection,  we  have  the  statement  from  Van 
Oosterzee  which  confirms  this  conclusion.  He  says:  "If  it 
be  true,  then  the  reading  theos  is  critically  untenable;  yet  it 
is  a  right  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  since  hos  re> 
verts  directly  to  theos  zontos"  (ibid. ). 

IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  CONTEXT 

In  our  exposition  of  tills  much-examined  Scripture,  we 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  even  thou^  "who"  be 
accepted  in  place  of  "God,"  it  is  still  true  that  God  was 
"manifest  in  the  flesh, "  and  it  is,  as  quoted  above,  "a  right 
exposition  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  since  who  reverts  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  living  God. " 

As  are-emphasis  of  this  conclusion,  it  need  only  be 
stated  that  the  antecedent  "the  living  God"  is  the  only  one  of 
the  antecedents  which  can  sustain  the  six  predicates  in  the 
context:  "manifest  in  the  flesh.  Justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  iqi  into  glory. " 

The  one  who  was  manifested  in  flesh  was  the  living  Word, 
"and  the  Word  was  God, "  "and  tiie  Word  became  flesh,  and 
tabernacled  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  ^ory,  the  fi^ory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth, " 
and  thus  God  was  manifested  in  flesh.  This  truth  is  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed  in  the  lines  by  J.  Conder: 

"Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Word, 

The  Fatiier's  only  Son; 

God  manifestly  seen  and  heard. 

And  heaven's  beloved  One: 

Worthy,  O  Lamb  of  God,  art  Thou 
That  every  knee  to  Thee  should  bow. 

"In  Thee  most  perfectly  expressed 
The  Father's  glories  shine; 

Of  the  full  Deity  possessed. 

Eternally  diTtoft 

Wortiiy,  O  Lamb  of  God,  art  Thou 
That  every  knee  to  Thee  should  bow. " 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
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REVELATICW  TWENTY:  AN  EX¬ 
POSITION.  By  J.  Ifarcellus 
Kik.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Co. ,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  1955.  92  pp.  $2.00. 

The  twentieth  chapter  of  Reve¬ 
lation  has  long  been  considered  the 
crux  of  the  millennial  argument. 
While  premillenarians  have  paid 
large  attention  to  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  amillenarians  have  sel¬ 
dom  provided  a  detailed  exposition. 
The  author  of  this  volume  rejects 
both  the  premlllennlal  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  the  contemporary  amil- 
lennial  view  that  the  millennium  is 
the  intermediate  state.  Instead, 
he  expounds  the  passage  as  teach¬ 
ing  the  traditional  Augustinlan  in- 
thrpretation,  i.e.,  that  the 
millennium  is  an  expression  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Interadvent  period. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  faithfulness  to  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  and  an  obvious  desire 
to  exalt  the  Word  of  God.  While 
he  is  familiar  with  premillennial 
interpretation,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  grounds  on  which 
premillenarians  reject  many  of  his 
arguments.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  volume  will  be  illuminating  to 
those  who  may  be  seeking  a  con¬ 
temporary  exposition  of  Augustln- 
ian  amillennialism. 

His  exegesis  hangs  on  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  first  resurrection 
of  Revelation  20:5-6  with  the  spir¬ 


itual  resurrection  of  the  believer 
occurring  at  his  new  birth.  He 
contrasts  it  to  the  second  resur¬ 
rection  which  he  defines  as  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  It  is 
singular  that  In  his  opening  chap¬ 
ter  he  totally  ignores  the  context 
in  which  the  expression  is  found. 
Beginning  in  chapter  three,  how¬ 
ever,  he  retraces  his  steps  with  a 
verse-by -verse  exposition  of  Rev¬ 
elation  20. 

In  his  treatment'  of  the  binding 
of  Satan,  he  defines  the  chain  as 
the  gospel.  Satan  is  bound  at  the 
first  coming  of  Christ  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  no  longer  can  uni¬ 
versally  deceive  all  nations.  Indi¬ 
viduals  can  still  be  deceived.  The 
binding  is  for  the  entire  interad¬ 
vent  age,  and  the  loosing  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  season  is  identified  with  the 
future  tribulation.  The  first  beast 
of  Revelation  13  is  pagan  Rome. 
The  second  beast  of  Revelation  13 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Much  of  the  suffering  and  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  which  resulted  is  considered 
historically  fulfilled.  He  explains 
the  expression,  "the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  were  finished,"  as 
meaning  simply  that  the  "rest  of 
mankind  remained  in  spiritual 
deadness  to  the  time  that  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  ended"  (p.  53). 

While  premillenarians  will  nat¬ 
urally  disagree  with  this  exposition, 
the  volume  can  be  commended  as 
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the  best  treatment  of  Augustinlan 
axnillennialism  on  Revelation  20 
which  has  been  published  recently. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SYMBOLISM. 
By  F.  W;  Dllllstone.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1955.  320  pp.  $4.50. 

Leaders  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  have  been  ccmcemed  with 
the  problem  of  agreement  on  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  sacraments. 
The  present  volume  i  s  a  learned 
attempt  to  define  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  sacraments  in  a 
context  of  symbolism  in  general  as 
it  has  l^)peared  in  social  organisa¬ 
tion,  human  language,  and  world 
religions.  While  this  work  is  far 
removed  from  a  simple  Biblical 
study,  it  serves  to  enlarge  our 
understanding  of  symbolism.  The 
conclusion  reached  in  the  book  is 
that  traditional  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  outmoded  and 
need  to  be  either  revived  or  re¬ 
placed  by  new  symbols.  The  author 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1947- 
52,  and  since  has  been  chancellor 
of  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE.  By  Georgia 
Harkness.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville.  1955.  160  pp.  $2. 75. 

This  treatise  is  unusual  in  that 
it  is  written  by  a  woman  theologian. 
The  author,  Georgia  Harkness,  is 
professor  of  applied  theology  at 
the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 


Berkeley,  California.  As  an  or¬ 
dained  member  of  the  Methodist 
ministry,  she  is  a  recognised 
preacher  and  lecturer,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  eis^teen  books. 

The  divergent  bases  cf  theologi¬ 
cal  authority  are  discussed  in  this 
volume,  steering  a  course  midway 
between  the  old  liberalism  and  the 
new  theology  which  is  called  neo¬ 
orthodoxy.  The  author  advances 
the  thesis  that  revelation  is  throu^ 
Christian  life  and  e]q[>erience  ratti¬ 
er  than  throu^  dogmas  or  written 
Scripture.  She  attempts  to  con¬ 
clude  the  volume  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  what  she  considers  to  be 
an  area  of  agreement  for  all 
Christians,  namely,  that  Jesus  is 
Lord.  The  volume  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  will  prove  informing  to 
those  who  want  a  statement  by  a 
contemporary  liberal  of  the  sourc¬ 
es  of  Christian  faith. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  NEW  BEING.  By  Paul  TUlich. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 

York,  1955.  179  pp.  $2.75. 

The  title  of  this  volume  of 
twenty-four  sermons  is  taken  from 
the  second  chapter,  an  exposition 
of  Galatians  6:15,  "For  neither 
circumcision  counts  for  anything, 
nor  unclrcumcislon,  but  a  new 
creation."  Written  in  character¬ 
istic  style  of  the  author  who  is 
professor  cf  philosophical  theology 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  it  presents  in  sermonlc 
form  the  neo-orthodox  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  While  numy  cf 
the  affirmations  of  these  sermons 
are  true,  evangelical  Christians 
will  find  that  the  messages  fall 
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abort  of  true  exegeais  of  ttie  paa- 
aagea  involved.  The  author  ia 
correct  diat  the  new  creation  re> 
aulta  from  reconciliation,  reunion, 
and  apiritual  reaurrection,  but  the 
reviewer  feara  that  Dr.  Tillich 
doea  not  mean  by  these  terma  what 
they  repreaent  to  evangelical  con> 
aervativea.  The  volume  doea  af¬ 
ford,  however,  a  preaentatioa  of 
neo-ortiK>doxy  in  language  that 
laymen  can  understand. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  LORD.  By 
John  F.  Walvoord.  Dunham 
Pidsliahing  Co. ,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
1955.  160  pp.  $2.-50. 

Aa  the  author  declares  in  the 
preface  of  this  book,  "the  truth  is 
presented  in  popular  sermonic 
form."  In  some  sense,  this  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  material. 
The  information  is  thus  not  only 
accessible  to  the  Christian  reading 
public,  for  which  it  was  primarily 
intended,  but  scholars  too  can 
read  it  with  great  profit.  The  re¬ 
viewer  of  this  volume  read  it  with 
real  interest  and  much  personal 
benefit. 

The  author  ia  a  premillenarian 
who  believes  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  imminent,  and  this  is 
reflected  throughout  the  book.  But 
he  certainly  deals  fairly  with  other 
positions,  insisting  at  every  point 
that  tike  view  one  holds  must  agree 
witii  the  Bible. 

Obviously,  the  title  of  the  book 
would  suggest  that  the  contents  are 
made  up  of  prophetic  subjects. 
And  this  is  true.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  eleven  chi^ktera  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  events 


which  gather  about  the  return  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Roughly 
^kealdag,  five  general  subjects  are 
^ated:  (1)  The  calokdar  of  pro¬ 
phetic  events  according  to  the  pre- 
millemial  scheme  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  chapters  2,  3;  (2)  Present 
trends  in  the  li^t  of  prophecy, 
chiqpters  1,  10,  11;  (3)  The  church 
and  her  place  in  the  coming  pro¬ 
gram  of  events,  chapters  4,  6;  (4) 
The  nation  of  Israel  in  relation  to 
the  prophetic  program,  chapters 
5,  7,  8;  and  (5)  The  Judgments  in 
the  consummation  of  the  age, 
chapter  9. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Judgments, " 
there  appears  the  finest  discussion 
tike  reviewer  has  seen  in  print  on 
Matthew  25:31-46.  The  reader 
would  do  well  to  give  this  interpre¬ 
tation  careful  consideration. 

Much  oould  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  additional  material.  But 
the  book  must  be  Judged  in  the 
lifl^t  of  its  planning  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  worth  its  price  as 
another  volume  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
phetic  study.  Its  value  in  blessing 
and  assurance  to  the  believer  can¬ 
not  be  computed. 

H.  A.  Hoyt 

THE  PROTESTANT  TRADITION. 

By  J.  S.  Whale.  Cambridge 

University  Press,  New  York, 

1955.  360  pp.  $3.75. 

Many  books  are  being  written  in 
an  attempt  to  interpret  and  eval¬ 
uate  Protestantism.  The  work 
here  reviewed  is  one  of  them,  and 
is  a  worthy  contribution.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  skqpplemental  recast  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Theological  Seminary,  Aus- 
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tin,  Texas,  in  1953,  and  at  St.  Olaf 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  in 
1954. 

Hie  author  treats  his  material 
in  four  parts:  Luther,  Calvin,  The 
Sect-Type,  and  Modern  Issues. 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Sectarians 
are  discussed  as  the  background 
for  his  treatment  of  modem  reli¬ 
gious  issues.  These  issues  are 
discussed  under  the  headings:  The 
Roman  Church  and  Toleration,  The 
Totalitarian  State  and  the  Crown 
Rifl^ts  of  the  Redeemer,  and  Sec¬ 
tarian  Divisions  and  the  Oecumen¬ 
ical  Movement.  The  drive  at  the 
book  is  for  ecumenism— one  holy 
catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

"The  genius  of  orthodox  chrls- 
tology,  ecclesiology  and  euchar- 
Istic  theology  is  sacramental.  .  .  . 
As  the  fundamental  sacrament,  the 
Church  should  have  some  outward 
and  visible  character."  The  united 
church  must  necessarily  mean 
some  general  movement  out  of 
schism  into  a  visible  and  orderly 
imity ,  if  tiHe  words  one  body  are  to 
mean  anything.  What  will  such  a 
movement  Involve?  The  church  as 
one  must  be  a  unity  in  which  the 
agreement  to  differ  is  safeguarded. 
The  church  as  holy  must  have 
power  to  insist  that  its  member¬ 
ship  be  more  than  nominal;  it  must 
be  belie vln^y  personal  and  real. 
The  church  as  catholic  must  be 
able  to  include  all  that  is  of  value 
in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  communions  of  history,  while 
correcting  the  deficiencies  due  to 
their  past  isolation  from  one  an¬ 
other.  The  church  as  apostolic 
must  be  true  to  ttie  essential  gos¬ 
pel  and  to  the  gospel  sacraments, 
the  appointed  channels  through 


which  the  redeeming  grace  of  God 
is  conveyed  to  needy  men. 

For  interpretive  and  critical 
analysis  of  Protestantism,  Or. 
Whale's  treatment  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  although  his  judgment  in 
many  instances  is  not  acceptable  to 
die  reviewer.  Especially  is  that 
true  in  regard  to  his  concluding 
chapter  where  his  conclusions 
seem  to  vitiate  evangelical  Prot¬ 
estantism  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
demands  of  modem  ecumenicity. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  YOUNG  CHURCH  IN  ACTION. 
By  J.  B.  Phillips.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York, 
1955.  103  pp.  $2.50. 

The  above  title  carries  with  it  a 
subtitle,  "A  Translation  of  the  Acta 
of  die  Apostles. "  The  work  is 
companion  to  the  earlier  volume  by 
the  same  author.  Letters  to  Young 
Churches,  which  is  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  epistles.  It 
will  without  doubt  be  given  the  pop¬ 
ular  reception  given  to  the  com¬ 
panion  volume. 

While  seeking  to  retain  the 
quality  of  the  original  text,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  oast  his  translatioa  in 
contemporary  idiomatic  English  in 
an  endeavor  to  make  the  message 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  reader  of  this  present 
day.  Such  free  and  appealing 
translationa,  however,  are  frau^ 
with  the  danger  of  missing  much 
of  the  Impact  of  the  message. 
There  can  be  no  sidistitute  for  lit¬ 
eral  translation,  though  free  trans- 
ladons  may  by  dieir  appeal  lead 
some  to  read  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  read. 
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This  tranalation  is  accompanied 
by  an  evaluative  preface,  maps, 
and  four  addresses  recorded  by 
Luke— Peter's  sermon  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  Stephen's  sermon 
which  led  to  his  martyrdom,  and 
Paul's  sermon  on  liars'  hill. 
These  messages  are  expanded 
imaginative  reconstruotionB  of 
what  Luke  actually  records.  They 
are  presented  by  the  antibor  as  free 
translations.  The  reviewer  would 
prefer  io  call  them  examples  of 
valid  imaginative  preaching. 

The  contrlbutian  here  made  by 
the  author  is  of  distinct  value  as 
an  aid  to  die  study  of  the  church  in 
die  eaxiy  years  of  its  history. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  PSALMS.  By  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge,  London,  1953.  Distrib¬ 
uted  in  USA  by  Macmillan.  •  599 
pp.  $5.00. 

This  full  length  commentary  of 
die  Psalms  was  first  published  in 
1939  and  became  a  recognised 
standard  work  in  its  field.  Its  re¬ 
issue  in  one  volume  has  made  it 
avaUable  in  more  convenient  form. 
The  author  has  produced  a  number 
of  books  in  the  Old  Testament  Held. 

Of  all  the  Old  Testament  books, 
die  Psalms  are  the  most  generally 
read  and  fit  more  definitely  into 
human  experience  and  aspiration, 
because  of  die  depth  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  truth  they  present.  Any  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Psalms  is,  therefore, 
of  interest  to  dwee  who  read  and 
study  die  Bible.  While  the  re¬ 
viewer  cannotagree  wltii  nor  sano- 
don  all  the  views  and  teaching  set 


forth  in  the  book  before  us.  It 
must  be  reo(Hpiised  as  a  worthy 
contribution  to  Its  field  of  study. 

Before  entering  up<m  the  direct 
commentary  of  the  text,  the  author 
has  presented  in  fourteen  chapters, 
covering  118  pages,  subject  studies 
relative  to  die  Psalter  as  a  whole. 
The  commentary  on  each  psalm 
follows  a  set  pattern  of  five  parts: 
(1)  Introductory  statement;  (2) 
Translation;  (3)  Text-critical 
notes;  (4)  Exegedoal  notes;  (5)  Re¬ 
ligious  teaching.  The  text-oridoal 
notes,  and  in  great  measure  the 
exegetioal  notes,  are  slanted  for 
the  student  of  die  Hebrew  text,  but 
the  odier  secdons  are  pardcularly 
for  the  non-Hebraist.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  write  for  this 
latter  group. 

The  approach  to  and  die  treat¬ 
ment  of  die  Psalms  in  this  work  is 
that  of  die  hi^ier-oridoal  and  11b- 
erallst  position.  Itwlll  not,  there¬ 
fore,  have  die  approbation  of  the 
conservative  Biblical  scholar. 

C.  A.  Nash 

CHRIST  AND  THE  CAESARS.  By 
Ethelbert  Stauffer.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1955.  293  pp.  $4.50. 

The  thesis  of  the  author  may  be 
stated  as  the  conquest  of  Christ 
over  die  Caesars.  He  sets  forth 
historical  development  prior  to  the 
time  of  Christ  and  dimaxes  with 
die  inevitable  oonfllot  resulting 
from  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
die  histoiic  scene. 

The  development  traverses  the 
path  of  die  ever-pereistant  hops 
for  ultimate  li^,  deliverance, 
and  peace  in  dils  world.  The  mjfdi- 
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ioal  hope  wfalchfor  millennia  looked 
for  the  divine  king  who  would  re¬ 
deem  creation  from  die  primal 
curse  was  nurtured  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  east.  Hopes  rose  only 
to  be  dashed  to  die  earth  in  dis¬ 
illusion.  In  the  west  arose  the 
emperors,  the  Caesars,  to  whom 
the  mythical  hope  was  attached. 
These,  too,  rose  and  fell  leaving 
nothing  but  despair  in  their  wake. 

Over  against  the  myth  is  set  the 
true  epiphany,  the  advent  of  Christ. 
His  advent  precipitated  conflict 
with  the  emperors  and  emperor 
worship,  which  found  its  ocmquest 
in  the  termination  of  persecution 
of  Christians  by  the  state,  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
licit  religion  by  Constantine  in  the 
year  A.D.  313,  and  ultimately  in 
die  ooll^ise  of  the  Roman  Empire 
wldi  die  church  the  ascendent  pow¬ 
er.  Thus  was  established  the 
Imperlum  gratlae.  *lt  was  the  end 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  and  the 
beginning  of  the  imperlum  gratlae.'* 

The  author  is  a  New  Testament 
scholar  and  numismatist,  profes¬ 
sor  of  New  Testament  learning  at 
Erlangen  University.  Being  a 
numismatist,  he  has  much  to  say 
throughout  dlls  book  of  coins  and 
their  historic  significance.  The 
work  is  in  translation  from  die 
German  by  R.  andK.  Gregor  Smith. 

From  the  tide,  the  reviewer  had 
hopes  of  finding  a  more  Biblical 
outlook;  die  second  advent  of  Christ 
as  the  triumphal  climax  in  victory 
over  the  Caesars.  The  hope  found 
no  basis  in  the  book,  for  it  is  die 
ohnr^  and  Christianity  in  the  es- 
tablishmentof  the  kingdom  of  grace 
that  triumphs.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
is  made  to  be  a  product  of  the  time 


of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion  is  interpreted  historically. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
By  R.  R.  Williams.  SCM  Press 
Umited,  London,  1953.  Dis¬ 
tributed  in  USA  by  Macmillan. 
171pp.  $2.00. 

Under  this  title  we  have  one  of 
the  number  of  volumes,  printed  and 
unprinted,  of  the  Torch  Bible 
Commentaries.  The  author,  now 
Bishop  of  Leicester  and  formerly 
Principal  of  St.  John's  College, 
Durham,  has  produced  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  running  commentary 
on  the  text.  Widiin  this  framework 
he  has  also  made  a  detailed  com¬ 
parison  between  the  Gospel  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Luke  and  the  story  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes. 

In  his  preface  to  the  treatment 
of  die  text  die  Bishop  points  out  a 
factor  of  interest  and  importance 
in  the  study  of  die  record,  which 
he  couples  with  the  comparison  of 
Luke's  writings  above  referred  to, 
die  "book  treated  as  a  whole,  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  consecutive  sec¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  marks  a  stage 
of  the  outworking  of  the  writer's 
plan  for  die  book."  That  plan  he 
equates  wldi  God's  purposefor  His 
church,  and  he  chose  as  die  con¬ 
necting  theme  the  phrase  "Nothing 
can  stop-dw  gospel. " 

Though  the  book  is  brief  and  dis 
comments  in  many  instances  very 
meager,  there  is  definite  value  in 
it  for  the  study  of  die  all-important 
book  with  which  it  deals.  Dlssp- 
polntment  will  be  die  portion  of 
those  who  look  for  satisfactory 
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treatment  at  passages  of  the  text 
with  eschatological  significance. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 
Translated  and  edited  by  J.  B. 
Lightfoot.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Riq;}ids,  1956.  288  pp. 
$3.95. 

This  volume  gives  a  complete 
and  unabridged  edition  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  as 
translated  by  J.  B.  Lifl^tfoot,  re¬ 
printed  from  the  edition  of  1891. 
Included  are  the  Epistles  of  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Rome,  the  Epistles  of  Igna¬ 
tius,  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp,  the 
Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  Dida- 
che,  or  the  Teachings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus,  the 
Fragments  of  Papias,  and  the 
Reliques  of  the  Elders  Preserved 
in  Irenaeus.  An  introduction  to 
each  of  the  epistles  and  an  index  to 
die  Scriptures  cited  are  included. 

Any  student 'Of  church  history, 
the  history  of  doctrinal  develop- 
mmt,  or  the  history  cf  interpre¬ 
tation,  will  want  to  consult  the 
writings  of  these  Apostolic  Fa- 
tiiers,  and  this  edition  brings  dieir 
writings  together  into  one  volume 
for  ready  reference. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  FA¬ 
THERS.  Edited  wkl  translated 
by  Henry  Bettenson.  Oxford 
University  Press,  London, 
1956.  424  pp.  $4.00. 

The  editor  and  translator  has 
given  us  selhoted passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  church 
fadiers  from  die  pe  riod  between 


the  close  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  A.D. 
325.  Included  are  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  the  Didache  or  the  Teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  Justin  Martyr,  Ire¬ 
naeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origm,  Cyprian,  and 
Athanasius.  A  brief  biography  of 
each  is  included. 

The  editor  has  made  no  attempt 
to  include  all  the  writings  of  these 
men.  Rather  he  has  arranged  se¬ 
lected  passages  according  to  doc¬ 
trines  in  order  to  give  the  essence 
of  the  theology  and  thouc^t  of  each 
individual.  In  a  day  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  renewed  interest  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  centuries, 
this  work  will  be  valtiable  because 
of  die  editorial  work  in  systema- 
dzing  and  arranging  the  selections 
by  doctrines,  so  duit  one  may  get 
the  gist  of  the  writer's  thought 
without  having  to  read  the  audior 
in  his  entirety. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES 
ARMINIUS.  James  Nichols  and 
W.  R.  B  agnail,  translators. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1956.  3vols.  $17.50. 

James  Arminius,  under  the 
recommendation  of  the  municipal 
authorities  in  Amsterdam,  pre¬ 
pared  for  die  ministry  under  the 
tutelage  of  Bess,  then  lecturing  in 
the  University  in  Geneva,  and  later 
under  other  Calvlnlstic  theologians 
in  die  University  in  Basle  end  in 
Padua.  Completing  his  education 
in  1567,  he  was  ordained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  installed  in  die 
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church  in  Amsterdam.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  pastorate,  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  eccleaiastical 
senate  in  that  city  to  refute  the 
views  of  Coomhert  of  Delft,  who 
had  attacked  the  view  of  Calvin  snd 
Besa  on  predestination,  Jxistifica- 
tion,  and  particular  electica,  who 
was  advocating  a  sublapsarianview 
of  election  in  antagcmism  to  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  siqpralap- 
sarianism.  Armlnitu  eiqpected  to 
defend  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
teaching,  but,  as  he  followed  the 
arguments  of  the  two  schools  of 
interpretatioD,  he  came  to  reject 
tibe  Calvinistic  view  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  election,  and  the  bcodage  of 
the  will,  and  formulated  the  par¬ 
ticular  Interpretation  that  came  to 
bear  his  own  name.  Arminius  did 
not  originate  the  doctrinal  system 
but  became  the  outstanding  syste- 
matizer  and  defender  of  tiw  system. 

Arminius  did  not  organize  his 
theological  position  into  a  system¬ 
atic  theology.  Rather,  his  dilnklng 
is  to  be  leaned  from  the  collected 
writings,  which  were  published  for 
the  most  part  after  his  deato.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  a  reprint  of 
the  collected  writings  of  Arminius, 
first  published  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  His  writings  consist  of 
five  orations,  ten  "declarations  of 
sentiments,"  thirty-one  ^wlogles 
against  defamatory  articles,  and 
twenty-five  public  disputations. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  ttie 
theological  student  to  depend  upon 
quotations  and  interpretations  from 
others  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  toe  teachings  of  Arminius.  This 
reprint  will  make  the  writings  of 
Arminius  themselvM  available  to 
the  student,  so  he  may  trace  for 


himself  the  thinking  that  led  this 
outstanding  theologian  to  depart 
from  the  Calvinistic  precepts  in 
which  he  had  been  trained. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SCRIPTURES.  By 
Theodor  H.  Caster.  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  1956.  350  pp. 

A  distinguished  Hebraist  who 
teaches  at  both  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dropsie  College  has  pre¬ 
sented  an  admirable  English 
translation  of  the  much-discussed 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Since  there  are 
numerous  translations  of  the  Bible, 
he  has  confined  his  labors  to 
extra-Blblical  materials.  The 
documents  were  discovered  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  by 
an  Arab  boy  in  1947,  and  subse¬ 
quently  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
scholars  that  toe  material  is  in  all 
likelihood  a  portion  of  the  religious 
repertoire  of.  toe  Essenes,  a  Jewish 
sect  of  New  Testament  times. 
Hitoerto,  however,  very  few  people 
have  had  an  <^pportunity  to  read 
these  ancient  Hebrew  writings  be¬ 
cause  no  complete  translation  of 
them  had  appeared  in  an  easily 
accessible  form.  Dr.  Caster  has 
wisely  avoided  gearing  his  transla¬ 
tion  to  any  particular  theory 
concerning  tbs  ascetic  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  which  oooiq>ied  a  site  in  the 
ravine  of  Qnmran  from  approxi¬ 
mately  125  B.C.  until  A.O.  68. 
He  seeks  ratoer  to  allow  "the  doc¬ 
uments  to  raise  their  own  voice  and 
give  toelr  own  testimany  amid  toe 
din  and  hubbub  of  current  contro¬ 
versy  about  them."  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  of  tois  volume,  he 
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ably  points  out  a  few  erroneous  in> 
terpretations  which  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  scrolls;  for  instance, 
the  so-called  ’’Teacher  of  Rif^t- 
eousness”  who  led  the  ancient 
community  is  recognized  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Caster  as  ’’the  orthodox 
expounder  of  the  Word.  ”  The  in¬ 
troductory  discussions  are  of  no 
little  value  to  serious  students  at 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  docu¬ 
ments  paint  a  vivid  and  authentic 
picture  cf  the  stage  on  which  the 
scenes  of  the  gospel  accounts  were 
enacted.  As  an  aid  to  his  readers. 
Dr.  Caster  has  included  an  analyt¬ 
ical  index  to  the  major  themes  and 
concepts  which  appear  in  the 
scrolls,  as  weU  as  an  index  to 
Biblical  quotations  and  parallels. 
The  translator  has  given  a  sure 
footing  to  his  work  by  translating 
directly  from  facsimile  plates  of 
the  manuscripts  rather  than  from 
the  editors’  transcriptions.  His 
proposed  companion  volume  of  de¬ 
tailed  notes  will  be  eagerly  await¬ 
ed  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
studying  the  original  texts.  It  is 
hoped  that  Christians  will  not  lag 
behind  by  hesitating  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  these  scrolls  which  are  so  vital 
for  illuminating  New  Testament 
times. 

D.  W.  Toung 

HEBREW  VOCABULARIES.  By 

J.  Barton  Payne.  Baker  Book 

House,  Crand  Rapids,  1956. 

18  pp.  $1.00. 

Those  who  teach  Biblical  He¬ 
brew  usually  insist  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  more  qulcldy  learn  to 
read  In  his  Hebrew  Testament  than 


in  Cerman,  Creek,  or  Latin  liter¬ 
ature.  This  claim  is  not  without 
foundation,  for  the  grammatical 
structure  cf  Hebrew  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple,  and  furthermore 
there  is  a  regularity  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  the  student  who  understands  its 
phonetic  principles  to  rely  on  an 
analytical  lexicon  or  to  memorize 
the  principle  parts  of  a  long  list  of 
irregular  verbs.  V^thout  doubt, 
the  chief  dlffioulty  In  learning  to 
read  Hebrew  fluently  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  vocabulary.  A  serious 
student  must  set  before  himself 
die  task  of  learning  approximately 
two  thousand  words  if  he  is  to  feel 
at  home  In  his  Hebrew  Bible. 

The  mastery  of  sufficient  vo¬ 
cabulary  can  become  easier  by 
utUizing  die  handbook  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Payne  has  made  available. 
These  vocabulary  lists,  which 
place  the  words  in  grmqps  aooord- 
inc  to  frequency  of  occurrence  In 
the  Old  Testament,  are  based  upon 
W.  R.  Harper's  Hebrew  Vocabu¬ 
laries.  published  0.  1890.  The 
latter  work  has  been  out  of  print 
for  many  years.  Students  will  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Pajme  for  giving 
them  the  advantage  of  Harper's 
tool  with  some  revision;  by  using 
It  there  will  be  no  need,  for  them 
to  spend  time  memorizing  words 
of  rare  occurrence  during  dielr 
earlier  semesters  of  Hebrew  study. 
The  student  will  Increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  his  memorization 
by  utilizing  vocabulary  flash  cards 
in  conjunction  with  die  vocabulary 
lists.  It  also  goes  without  saying 
dud  he  should  be  reading  his  He¬ 
brew  Testament  so  that  the  words 
can  be  seen  in  specific  contexts. 
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tion  of  the  Levltical  rites  and 
ceremcMiles,  tracing  also  their 
typical  Import  and  meaning.  He 
succeeded  admirably  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose.  Readers  will  de- 
lli^  In  the  elevated  language  ex¬ 
pressed  In  pungent  and  picturesque 
phraseology.  Without  question,  the 
volume  Is  acoordln^y  Intensely 
readable. 

AlHiough  It  would  seem  that  In 
some  places  more  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  the  historical 
Interpretation  before  moving  to  an 
exposition  of  the  typical  application. 
Dr.  Selss  Is  generally  quite  con¬ 
servative  In  the  matter  of  typology 
and  Is  certainly  not  to  be  classed 
witii  other  extremists  In  this  field. 
The  book  Is  therefore  hl^lly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  students  of  the 
Scriptures. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


More  advanced  students  will  ques¬ 
tion  some  of  dm  meanings  sug¬ 
gested  In  the  lists.  Salmaweth 
(noun  #1022)  Is  defined  as  "death- 
shade";  the  term  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  "darkness. "  Accordingly, 
Psalm  23:4  should  be  rendered, 
*Tea,  when  I  walk  In  the  valley  of 
darkness  [or  dark  valley],  I  will 
not  fear  a  calamity."  Bethulah 
(noun  #38<R))  Is  said  to  designate  a 
virgin;  there  Is  no  single  word  In 
Hebrew,  however,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  English  word  virgin. 
The  Hebrew  Idiom  "No  man  had 
known  her"  (Gen.  24:16;  of.  Matt. 
1:25;  Luke  1:34)  Is  die  equivalent 
of  the  term  virgin.  In  spite  of 
these  and  a  fewodier  errors  In  the 
handbook,  students  of  Biblical  He¬ 
brew  are  encouraged  to  allow  It  to 
help  diem  become  more  proficient 
In  reading  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  original  language. 

D.  W.  Young 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  LEVITICUS.  By 

Joseph  A.  Selss.  Zcndervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1255.  403  pp.  $3.95. 

Bible  students  who  haveperused 
Dr.  8elss*s  other  well-known 
works  such  as  his  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Apoc¬ 
alypse.  etc.,  will  welcome  with 
enthusiasm  die  reprint  of  tlilo 
oholos  volume.  Ijioorporated 
herein  are  twenty-one  lectures  on 
dw  Book  of  Levitioas  as  they  were 
delivered  on  successive  Sunday 
evenings  to  a  Ludieran  congrega¬ 
tion  by  this  eminent  preaidier  and 
writer. 

Dr.  Seise  was  partioalarly  In¬ 
terested  to  give  a  popular  ejqwsl- 


THE  PARABOUC  TEACHING  OF 

SCRIPTURE.  By  G.  H.  Lang. 

Eerdmans’  PuUlshlng  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  1955  .  400  pp. 

$3.50. 

G.  H.  Lang  Is  one  of  En|d*ad's 
well-known  Bible  teachers  and 
preachers.  He  Is  the  author  of 
such  works  as  The  Eplsde  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Histories  and 
Prophecies  of  Daniel,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  translator  of  the  works  of 
Erich  Sauer. 

This  present  work  is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  s<diolariy.  it 
Includes  In  Its  scope  the  paries 
of  die  Old  Testament  and  epistles 
as  well  as  thegoepels.  The  author 
Interprets  each  parable  In  the  light 
of  Its  hlstorlesl  setting  before 
seeking  a  devotional  application. 
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He  states:  "Each  parable  therefore 
reflects  the  conditions  which  called 
it  forth  and  is  illuminated  by  the 
circumstances"  (p.  8).  Further¬ 
more,  the  premillennial  position 
is  maintained  with  God's  separate 
purposes  for  Jew,  Gentile,  and 
church  being  delineated. 

For  all  these  commendable  fea¬ 
tures,  many  readers,  the  reviewer 
included,  will  register  disagree¬ 
ment  with  some  statements.  Lang 
affirms,  for  example,  that  while 
Christ  will  return  in  glory  to  sit 
iQxm  the  throne.  He  was  not  pro¬ 
posing  to  set  IQ)  a  visible  kingdom 
while  on  the  earth  but  offered  only 
a  spiritual  or  inward  kingdom  (p. 
20).  Accordingly,  he  states  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  for  the 
guidance  of  Christians  in  this  age 
(pp.  38-39). 

Throu^out  the  volume,  it  is 
argued  that  believers  do  not  go  to 
heaven  at  death.  "It  is  also  denied 
that  at  death  the  saved  go  to  heaven 
and  the  lost  to  1\^11.  They  all  alike 
go  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  where 
Christ  went  but  some  to  the  portion 
called  of  old,  'Abraham's  bosom' 
and  now  given  the  nobler  descrip¬ 
tion ''with  Christ'  (PhU.  1:23),  for 
now  He  fills  or  occiq)les  all  things 
(Eph.  4:9,  10)"  (p.  267).  The  au¬ 
thor  also  believes  that  the  baptism 
of  die  Holy  Spirit  is  an  eiqierience 
subsequent  to  salvation  and  is  to 
be  earnestly  sou^t  after  (p.  349) 
and  that  all  believers  are  conse¬ 
quently  not  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  return  of  the  Lord 
for  His  church  is  declared  to  be 
posttrOnilational  (p.  315). 

While  this'volume  is  therefore 
helpful  in  many  respects  and  forms 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  lim¬ 


ited  literature  on  the  parables, 
readers  will  need  to  exercise  dis¬ 
cernment  in  its  use. 

D.  K.  Canqibell 

OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  THE  ACTS 

OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  W.  H. 

Griffith  Thomas.  Edited  by 

Winifred  A.  T.  Gillespie. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  1956.  555  pp. 

$4.50. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  out¬ 
standing  Biblical  scholar  and 
preacher,  was  connected  with  the 
founding  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary.  He  died  in  1924,  but  his 
dau^ter  has  cmitinued  to  edit  and 
publish  her  father's  notes  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Bible.  Having 
previously  prepared  Sermon  Out¬ 
lines  and  Outline  Studies  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  the  present  volume 
represents  her  third  such  effort. 
Material  published  in  the  smaller 
work  by  the  same  author.  The  Acta 
of  tte  Apostles;  Studies  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  is  incorporated 
in  this  book. 

This  volume  was  not  intended 
as  a  commentary.  It  seeks  to 
present  rather  topical  studies  on 
every  passage  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Some  passages  are  in  fact  dealt 
with  more  than  once.  A  brief  in¬ 
troduction  takes  iq)  such  matters 
as  the  conqposition  the  book,  its 
relation  to  other  Bible  books,  and 
its  importance.  Heli^  comments 
are  also  Included  on  "The  Book  as 
a  Whole."  This  material  forms  an 
essential  backgromd  eq)ecially  in 
view  of  the  character  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Thomas'  homiletical  gifts 
have  rarely  been  more  brilliantly 
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displayed.  In  this  book  are  found 
word  studies,  character  studies, 
doctrinal  sermons,  etc.  It  mlg^t 
well  serve  as  a  siqjplementarytext 
in  homiletics.  Christian  workers 
in  particular  will  therefore  discov¬ 
er  these  outline  studies  to  be  sound 
and  suggestive.  In  addition,  since 
these  pages  abound  with  practical 
application,  all  readers  will  be 
profited  and  the  abiding  values  of 
this  important  New  Testament  book 
will  be  the  more  clearly  seen. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR 

ENGLISH  READERS.  By  Henry 

Alford.  Moody  Press,  Chicago. 

1942  pp.  $9.95. 

This  massive  volume  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  a  work  previously  bound 
in  four  volumes.  The  unique  char¬ 
acter  of  the  book  is  e]q}lalned  in 
the  introduction:  'It  is  an  edition 
in  English  of  Alford's  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  contains  most  of 
the  cream  of  that  book.  All  use 
of  die  Greek  characters  and  words 
have  been  changed  to  English 
throughout."  From  Matthew 
throu^  Acts,  Alford  placed  foot¬ 
notes  below  the  text  in  order  to 
state  more  accurate  renderings 
than  those  found  in  the  Audiorixed 
Version.  Throu^out  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament,  however,  the 
author's  original  translation  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

This  book  has  much  to  commend 
it.  The  eiqxisltioo  is,  of  course, 
based  on  intimate  understanding 
of  die  Greek  text.  The  author 
comes  to  grips  with  textual  prob¬ 
lems  and  deals  wldi  them  ins 
scholarly  yet  reverent  manner.  He 


demonstrates  a  firm  faith  in  the 
authority  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  matters  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  the  author  is  avowedly  premll- 
lennial.  »  Respecting  the  Jews,  he 
states:  '1  firmly  believe  in  the  lit¬ 
eral  accomplishment  of  all  the 
prophecies  respecting  them  as  a 
nation"  (p.  753).  He  sharply  re¬ 
jects  the  spiritualization  of  such 
passages  as  Revelation  20:  "I  can¬ 
not '  msent  to  distort  its  words 
fz  heir  plain  sense  and  chron¬ 
ological  place  in  the  prophecy.  .  .  . 
Those  who  lived  next  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  whole  Church  for  300 
years  understood  them  in  the  plain 
literal  sense.  ...  As  regards 
the  text  itself,  no  legitimate  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  will  extort  what  is  known 
as  the  spiritual  interpretadon  now 
in  fashion"  (p.  1928).  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  as  regards  many  of  the  finer 
points  of  eschatology,  Alford  is  not 
clear  and  cogent. 

This  volume  is  recommended 
as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  library 
of  any  Bible  student.  Many  will 
disagree  wldi  the  author's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  passages  and 
some  will  disagree  with  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  many  passages,  but 
all  can  and  will  profit  immeasura¬ 
bly  by  reading  this  eiqposidon  of 
the  New  Testament  based  on  the 
original  language. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

NEW  TE3TAMENT  FAITH  FOR 

TODAY.  By  Amos  N.  Wilder. 

Harper  and  Brodiers,  New 

York,  1955.  186  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author,  professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretaticn  at  Har¬ 
vard  Divinity  School,  writes  this 
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volume  from  a  poatliberal  view¬ 
point.  This  viewpoint  has  replaced 
tike  old  liberalism  of  anotiier  day, 
a  replacement  made  necessary  by 
tile  pessimism  of  two  world  wars 
and  the  challenge  of  neo-orthodoxy. 
The  book  is  an  attempt  to  recover 
for  today's  world  the  faith  behind 
the  messages  of  Jesus,  Paul,  and 
John.  Though  not  entirely  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  Bible,  such  faith  as 
Wilder  recovers  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  based  on  tiie  Bible,  for,  in 
his  own  words,  "the  postliberal 
cannot  be  a  biblicist"  (p.  168). 
Actually  the  postliberal  Idea  of  the 
message  of  the  Bible  has  not 
changed  much  from  the  old  liberal 
conception  of  the  inevitability  of 
progress  of  man.  The  author  de¬ 
clares  the  message  of  both  Jesus 
and  Paul  to  be  "an  unimaginable 
world  transformation  in  course" 
(p.  108).  However,  the  hope  for 
progress  does  not  reside  entirely 
in  the  inherent  ability  of  man  (as 
the  old  liberalism' tau^),  but, 
according  to  postliberalism,  the 
hope  must  take  into  account  the 
power  of  God. 

Of  course,  the  author  accepts 
the  tenets  of  criticism  (p.  75)  with 
all  of  its  abuse  oi  the  Biblical  ma¬ 
terial.  He  denies  tike  literalness 
of  the  concept  of  the  return  of 
Christ  (p.  104),  and  although  he 
uses  tike  words  expiatory  and  vi¬ 
carious  in  relation  to  the  atone¬ 
ment,  he  feels  tiiat  Paul  taught  a 
representative  rather  tiksn  a  sub¬ 
stitutionary  view  of  Christ's  deatti 
(p.  134).  In  his  discussion  ci  the 
atonement,  he  is  hardly  complete 
in  his  analysis  of  Paul's  use  of 
himer.  The  book  is  a  worthy  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  current  tren^ 


of  liberal  thoui^t,  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  its  theologioal  position. 
Such  a  viewpoint  leaves  one  with  a 
mutilated  and  unauthorltative  Bible 
and  consequently  with  very  little  on 
which  to  base  Christian  faltii  and 
hcq;)e. 

C.  C.  R3rrie 

PROPHECY  AND  HISTORY  IN  RE¬ 
LATION  TO  THE  MESSIAH.  By 
Alfred  Edershelm.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  19  55. 
391pp.  $3.75. 

This  tike  sixteenth  volume  in  the 
Baker  Co-operative  Reprint  Libra¬ 
ry  comprises  the  Warburton 
Lectures  delivered  by  this  distin¬ 
guished  author.  One  of  his  chief 
alms  is  "to  show  the  prophetic 
character  cf  tike  Old  Testament 
and  its  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ. " 
This  is  a  good  textikook  for  evan¬ 
gelical  schools  and  seminaries. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PRILIP- 
PIANS.  By  Robert  Johnstone. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1955.  490  pp.  $3.95. 

This  is  volume  17  in  the  Baker 
Reprint  Library,  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stuty  book  both ’for  the 
Bible  student  and  for  the  ia]rman. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

HYMNS  WE  LOVE.  By  Cecil 
Northcott.  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  19  54.  168  pp. 

$2.50. 

After  much  corre^poodeace  and 
selection,  the  autikor  has  diosen  a 
hundred  most  popular  hynms  and 
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has  given  a  brief  desorption  of 
each  h3mm.  The  book  is  very  in- 
terestlnf  and  hif^y  informative. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  APO8T0UC  AQE.  By  George 
T.  Purves.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1955.  343  pp. 

$3.00. 

After  half  a  oeotorythls  book  is 
still  valuable  as  a  guide  and  source 
book  for  the  study  of  the  apostolic 
age  of  church  history.  This  re¬ 
print  is  Issued  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  wltii  Scribner's,  the  original 
publisher  in  1900. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMEN¬ 
TARY.  By  William  Heodrikaen. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1955.  214  pp.  $4.50. 

This  volume  is  an  exposition  of 
1  and  2  Theesalonians  from  the 
pen  of  this  erudite  scholar  of  the 
evangelical  wing  of  American 
Protestantism.  It  meets  the  needs 
of  the  most  advanced  scholar  and 
serves  as  a  satisfactory  guide  for 
ttie  Isyman  as  well. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

LEADERS  OF  ISRAEL.  By  George 
L.  Robinson.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  19  55. 
246  pp.  $2.75. 

This  is  a  rsprintof  abook  which 
was  flrst  pdt>llshed  about  fifty 
yssrs  afD.  It  is  a  brief  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  from  tiis  earll- 
sst  times  to  tiw  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  In  A.  D.  70.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  good  study  for  Bible 


schools  and  seminaries. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

GALATIANS:  THE  GRACE  WAT 
OF  LIFE.  By  WiUiam  G.  Colt- 
man.  Dunham  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Findlay,  Ohio,  1955. 
169  pp.  $1.75. 

The  author  is  not  attempting  an 
exegesis  of  Oalatiana  but  clearly 
states  that  the  qpistle  "is  toe  great 
polemic  of  toe  grace-way  of  salva- 
ti(m.  It  opens  toe  door  to  freedom 
for  those  in  bondage  to  legalistic 
s]rstems."  This  being  the  thesis 
of  toe  book,  it  is  practical  and 
useful  both  to  toe  student  and  lay¬ 
man. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS.  By 
Billy  Graham.  Zondervan  Pid!>- 
lishlng House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1956.  113  pp.  $2.00. 

This  is  evidently  a  popular  year 
to  discuss  what  Pope  Gregory  the 
Greatoalled  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
for  there  have  been  several  books 
published  bearing  this  title  and 
diaousstng  this  theme  during  re¬ 
cent  months. 

The  evangelioal  reader  will  be 
attracted  to  this  work  by  the  Iden¬ 
tity  of  its  author,  well  known  for 
his  straightforward  evangslistio 
preaching.  He  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  for  toese  ue  pimgwt  mes¬ 
sages  setting  forto  what  ths  Blbls, 
has  to  say  about  seven  all -too- 
familiar  sins:  pride,  anger,  envy, 
impurity,  gluttony,  avarios,  and 
slotofolness.  Billy  deals  with 
them  In  a  praotieal  manner,  giving 
not  only  toe  cause  bnt  ths  ours. 
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These  are  messages  both  for  Ihe 
Christian  and  for  the  unbeliever. 
A  typical  example  is  his  message 
on  envy  where  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  foiur  suggestions  for  victory 
over  this  sin;  "First,  recognize 
that  you  have  it.  .  .  .  Secondly, 
confess  your  sin  to  God  and  re¬ 
nounce  it.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  open 
your  heart  to  the  regenerating  grace 
of  Christ.  Envy  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  in  your  own  strength.  .  .  . 
Fourthly,  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
come  into  your  heart  to  give  you 
victory. " 

These  messages  were  originally 
delivered  on  the  "Hour  of  Decision" 
radio  program  and  well  deserve 
being  put  into  permanent  book 
form.  These  plain-spoken,  ethi¬ 
cal  messages  deserve  a  place'  in 
every  Christian  worker's  library. 

J.  F.  Rand 

SOCIAL  AND  POUTICAL  FORCES 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMA¬ 
TION.  By  Conyers  Read.  The 
Elsevier  Press,  Houston,  Tex¬ 
as,  1953.  88  pp. 

In  broad  strokes  the  author,  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  field, 
paints  a  social  and  political  mural 
of  the  Ent^ish  Reformation.  All 
tile  major  movements  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  personages  of 
the  period  are  included  in  the 
scene.  The  book  is  made  up  of 
three  remarkably  well-balanced 
lectures  which  were  delivered  as 
the  Rockwell  Lectures,  of  the  Rice 
Institute,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  first  lecture  reviews  the 
fundamental  forces  at  work  under 
Henry  Yin  and  "The  Break  from 
Rome. "  "The  An^ican  Establish¬ 
ment"  under  Henry's  son  cast  the 


movement  into  what  "reformation 
mold"  there  was,  and  was  followed 
by  "Puritanism,"  the  subject  of  the 
third  lecture.  Out  of  Puritanism 
Issued  the  seed  of  democracy, 
though  father  often  was  unlike  son. 

Read's  thesis  notes  that  "toler¬ 
ance"  in  religious  issues  depends 
upon  who  is  "in"  or  "out."  biqui- 
sitions  are  still  with  us.  He  sug¬ 
gests  no  remedy  save  "perhaps 
the  best  place  to  look  is  in  the  New 
Testament. " 

Ultimately  the  solution  of  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  reUglous  prob¬ 
lems  is  love,  righteousness,  and 
equity.  How  clearly  their  foun¬ 
tainhead  and  outworking  in  history 
are  predicated  in  Christ  Jesus  in 
that  very  New  Testament. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

JOHN'S  WITNESS  TO  JESUS.  By 
George  Appleton.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1955.  96 
pp.  $1.25. 

As  part  of  the  World  Christian 
Books  series  tills  small  volume 
takes  the  reader  through  the  Gospel 
of  John.  The  author,  a  Britisher, 
tells  the  story  simply,  shows  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  text,  and 
exhibits  the  British  tolerance  for 
liberal  ideas.  He  prefers,  the  view 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  by  a 
disciple  of  John  (p.  9),  espouses 
the  idea  tiiat  the  retum-of  the  Lord 
is  His  resurrection  (p.  67),  con¬ 
fuses  organizational  unity  and  or¬ 
ganic  unity  (p.  77),  and  is  definitely 
unclear  concerning  the  soterlology 

of  tile  Gospel  (p.  94).  The  publish¬ 
ers  are  to  be  oommendea  for  the 
quality  of  tin  production  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  price. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 


Andrews,  John  S. ,  "Brethren 
Hymnology,"  Evangelical  Quar¬ 
terly.  28:208-29,  October, 
1956. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
periodical  literature  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  ccmtributions  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  movement  to 
the  Christian  church,  their  h3rmns. 
"This  article,  by  a  graduate  of 
BirminghamUniversity  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Librarian  in  the  Brotherton  Li¬ 
brary  of  Leeds  University,  pro¬ 
vides  a  useful  and  discriminating 
introduction"  to  a  systematic  study 
of  their  h3rmnology.  '  This  study  is 
made  all  the  more  valuable  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  too  little  written 
about  hymns  by  evangelicals  today. 
Just  the  reading  over  of  some  of 
the  hymns  cited  is  provocative  of 
spiritual  blessing. 

Ball,  Charles  Ferguson,  "The 
Church — The  Temple  of  God," 
Moody  Monthly. 

For  some  months  the  author, 
who  is  pastor  of  a  large  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  a  Chicago  suburb, 
has  been  contributing  a  series  of 
articles  to  tills  popular  Christian 
monthly  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  centering  his  attention  on 
the  nature  and  walk  of  the  church, 
the  body  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in 
tiiat  epistle.  The  series  of  five 
articles  concluded  with  the  No¬ 
vember  issue  and  is  well  wortii  the 
study  of  all  those  who  want  to  learn 
more  about  tide  precious  portian 


oi  God's  Word.  Some  indication  of 
the  truth  developed  by  the  author 
is  given  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  series:  "The  Ephesian  church 
as  outlined  in  the  Epistle  is  not  an 
organization  at  all,  but  an  organ¬ 
ism,  a  temple,  with  a  vital  rela¬ 
tionship  between  its  living  stcmes 
and  the  Chief  Cornerstone.  This 
church  is  conceived  of  God,  con¬ 
structed  by  God,  and  commissioned 
of  God.  Its  character,  conduct, 
and  conflict  are  ordered  of  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  manifested  consistently 
to  a  Christless  hunumity,  with  a 
view  to  its  salvation. " 

Christianity  Today. 

In  the  past  quarter  a  new  Chris¬ 
tian  magazine  appeared  on  the 
American  scene  with  the  avoweo 
intention  of  giving  American  evan¬ 
gelicals  a  voice  such  as  liberals 
have  enjoyed  for  years  in  the 
Christian  Century.  Only  three  is¬ 
sues  had  been  published  when  this 
column  went  to  press  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  form  a  complete 
judgment  as  to  the  contribution  the 
biweekly  will  make  to  the  evangel¬ 
ical  scene.  Two  trends  were  no¬ 
ticeable.  What  looked  like  an 
editorial  policy  of  maintaining  a 
balance  between  right  wing  eccle¬ 
siastical  independency  and  left 
wing  church  unionism  br.'im  to  be 
evident  in  an  editorial,  "The  Perils 
of  hidependency."  In  the  same  ed¬ 
itorial  the  dlspensational  pretrib¬ 
ulation  rapture  of  the  church  came 
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In  for  Implied  crlticiam,  while  the 
liat  oi  contrilniting  editor  a,  corre- 
apondents,  and  editorial  staff 
members  gave  little  promise  that 
premiUennialism  would  have  a 
sympathetic  hearing  in  thia  jour¬ 
nal.  No  eschatological  position  is 
to  be  established  for  two  years, 
the  magazine  aimounced,  but  many 
of  the  men  who  will  produce  this 
journal  are  wei^ited  against  pre- 
millennialism.  To  compete  with 
Christian  Century  is  a  real  goal 
for  this  new  magazine.  One  wish- 
ea  that  the  format  werenotso 
similar. 

Lest  the  reader  feel  that  this 
reviewer  has  nothing  but  criticism 
for  Christianity  Today,  let  him 
hasten  to  add  that  Andrew  W. 
Blackwood's  "Marks  of  Great 
Evangelical  Preaching"  in  the  No¬ 
vember  15  iasue  is  a  solid  cootri- 
butioD  to  homiletioal  thinking;  the 
feature,  "Hie  Bible:  Book  of-  the 
Mcotii,"  in  which  an  evangelical 
scholar  will  bring  us  iqp  to  date  on 
a  different  Bible  book  each  month, 
looks  promising  even  though  a 
postmillennialist  was  chosen  to 
discuss  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in 
the  first  issue;  and  die  column  en¬ 
titled  "Review  of  Current  Religiotts 
Thought"  by  a  different  evangelical 
scholar  each  time  is  already  prov¬ 
ing  valuable. 

Hu(hiut,  William  H..  Jr.,  "Are 

lOnisters  Cracking  Up?"  Chris¬ 
tian  Century.  73:1288-89,  No¬ 
vember  7,  1956. 

Intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
Life  magazine  article,  "Why  Min¬ 
isters  Are  Breaking  Down"  (which 
assumed  that  "diere  Is  an  alarminf 


amount  of  mental  and  emotional 
illness  among  the  clergy"),  this 
article  points  out  that  the  blame 
rests  with  die  men,  not  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Hudnut  suggests  diet 
since  the  task  is  so  great  diere  is 
a  real  need  for  pastors  to  practice 
the  art  of  self-discipline.  He  gives 
eight  practical  hints  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  minister's  own  mental 
healdi.  Hla  first  suggestion  is  die 
most  worth  while  and  probably  the 
hardest  to  achieve.  "Spend  diree 
or  four  mornings  every  week  away 
from  home  and  office  at  a  place 
where  you  can  be  reached  only  in 
case  of  emergency  and  where  you 
do  nothing  but  study,  pray,  and 
write.  The  pastor  who  will  reso¬ 
lutely  keep  his  morning  hours 
segregated  from  invasion  wfll  find 
his  whole  ministry  enriched,  deep¬ 
ened,  tranquilized. " 

Stedman,  Ray  C.,  "The  Christian 
and  Worldliness, "  King's  Busi¬ 
ness.  47:11:23-30,  November, 
1956. 

The  dirust  of  this  penetrating 
article  on  this  practical  problem 
can  be  summed  iq>  in  these  words 
of  die  author:  "The  tmdi  is  that 
worldliness  is  not  a  matter  of 
diings.  Of  doing  this  and  not  doing 
diat.  That's  not  what  marks  the 
difference  between  worldliness  and 
qiirituality.  ff  we  oould  just  lean 
ttatl  That's  the  mistake  we  so 
often  make.  But  worldliness  is  a 
matter  of  the  attitude  of  die  heart, 
the  attitude  of  life  in  ddnking  and 
dealing  with  things."  Mr.  Stedman 
has  also  written  "Trus  Separation," 
published  originally  in  Our  Hope 
and  reprinted  in  Eternity  for 
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November.  Both  of  these  articles 
are  commended  for  their  sound 
Biblical  an>roach. 

Sunday  School  Biiilder,  37:12,  De¬ 
cember,  1956. 

Any  pastor  contemplating  a  new 
building  would  do  well  to  secure 
this  issue  of  tide  Southern  Baptist 
Journal  for  it  is  crammed  full  of 
good  informaticm  on  the  building  of 
an  efficient  church  and  Sunday 
School  plant. 

Theology  Today.  13:3,  October, 
1956. 

The  theological  quarterly  of 
Princeton  Theologloal  Seminary 
devotes  an  entire  issue  to  Karl 
Barth  and  Barthianlsm  on  tiie  oo- 
oaaimi  of  the  Swiss  theologian's 
seventieth  birthday.  The  influence 
of  Barth  on  American  dieolofical 
thinking  Is  dramatically  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  series  of  testimonies 
by  many  of  the  leading  American 
tiieologlans  on  "How  Barth  Has 
Influenced  lie. " 

"The  Wheaton  College  Position  on 
Inspiratloo."  Eternity.  7d.2:8-9, 
34-39,  Decend)er,  1956. 

The  Bible  snd  philosoplqr  faculty 


of  Wheaton  presents  a  restatement 
of  the  college's  historic  position 
on  verbal  inspiratloo  which  at¬ 
tempts  "to  formulate  clearly  what 
the  orthodox  have  held  down  dirough 
tibe  years  and  to  restate  this  trith 
cleaxiy  in  the  li^t  of  the  modem 
controversies  which  are  raging 
around  us."  Chief  new  emphasis 
in  the  statement:  "The  living  Word 
of  God  as  a  present  work  of  the 
Spirit  speaking  to  men's  hearts 
directly  as  they  read  the  pages  (d 
the  inspired  Book. "  The  study  of 
this  statement  wlU  be  profitable  to 
all. 
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